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to Welcome Spring in Your Garden with a Glory of Color 
DAFFODILS, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus and many for the rock garden to the bold, varied-colored Trum- 
others—each with its special charm. pets and others, for the perennial border; in drifts 
QUEEN DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY danced and flut- through the natural garden; under trees; almost any- 
tered into our gardens long, long ago, inspiring the _Where—and they are most welcome as cut flowers for 
songs of poets thru the ages and gladdening the the house. 
hearts of every flower lover today. The growers of HOLLAND have given centuries to 
Nor will Spring be quite the same in your garden’ gain the supreme beauty and quality of all their 
without the refreshing wave from Golden Daffodils. _bulbs—so BE SURE the Bulbs you plant are IMPORTED 
There are many varieties—from the dainty blossoms from HOLLAND. 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
41 East 42nd Street, (H), New York 17, N. Y. 
Associated 
ASK YOUR DEALER Bulb Growers ORDER NOW! fi 
showing this emblem of Holland Bulb, Seed, sano 
for our 3 booklets on Chain or Dept. Stores, 
the culture of bulbs. Nurseries, Florists. 
Horticulture; August 1919; Volume XX VEIL; No. 8. Issued monthly. Published at Horti- 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional Au 
cultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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HE colorless, crystalline chemical com- 

pound known as rotenone is found in 
the roots of several so-called fish-poison 
plants, the most important of which are the 
genera Derris and Lonchocarpus. Derris is 
native to the Far Eastern Tropics. Lon- 
chocarpus is native to the Amazon Basin 
and the rain forests of northern South 
America. 

Although practically unknown in the 
United States as recently as 20 years ago, 
rotenone is now among the most widely 
used insecticides of plant origin. It is ideal 
for use on crop plants because it leaves no 
harmful residue. It will control many of 
the leaf-chewing beetles and caterpillars, 
the Mexican bean beetle, bean leaf beetles, 
flea beetles on tomatoes, radishes, carrots, 
beets, and plants grown for greens, and will 
help check the Japanese beetle. It will also 
control caterpillars on cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower, and lettuce; aphids on turnips; 
striped and spotted cucumber beetles on 
melon and squash; European corn borer on 
sweetcorn; melonworms and pickleworms 
on squash, cantaloupes, and cucumbers. 

What kind of insecticide is this, so deadly 
to destructive insects, yet safe to use on the 
most tender fruits and vegetables? Since 
early times, people in many tropical coun- 


tries, especially in the East Indies, Africa, 
India, and South America, have used 
rotenone-bearing plants to catch fish. Na- 
tives of the Amazon Valley crushed the 
roots in water and poured the mixture into 
a stream. The fish, stunned temporarily, 
rose to the surface where they were easy to 
catch. To this day, certain riverbank dwell- 
ers of the Amazon plant small plots of 
“fish poison” along with their food crops 
whenever they move to a new home. 

The sudden rise of rotenone in United 
States commerce is one of the most aston- 
ishing developments of agricultural history. 
By 1937, total imports of crude and ground 
root were a little over 2,000,000 pounds. 
In 1946, imports reached nearly 11% 
million pounds. Over 99 percent of this 
amount consisted of Lonchocarpus from 
South America. Peruvian plantations alone 
accounted for nearly 11 million pounds. 

Before the war (1938-40), the world 
commercial production of rotenone-bearing 
roots averaged 9,750,000 pounds a year, 
4,000,000 pounds coming from Brazil and 
Peru. Important producers in the East were 
British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
which together supplied another 4,000,000 
pounds, 

During the war, when imports of derris 


root from the Far East were cut off, pro- 
duction of Lonchocarpus in the Western 
Hemisphere was greatly increased. At the 
present time, Lonchocarpus plantations in 
Eastern Peru, in the Amazon headwater 
region, furnish most of the world supply of 
rotenone. From 12,000 to 18,000 acres in 
this area are devoted to Lonchocarpus 
culture. 

When the plants are about two and a 
half years old, the roots are ready to be 
dug. Harvesting requires a strong back and 
strong arms. Most of the roots spread out 
laterally, but a few grow almost directly 
downward. The gatherer’s job is to salvage 
as much of the entire root system as pos- 
sible, working with a machete and a long 
stout sharp-pointed pole. 

Freshly dug roots contain about 60 per- 
cent moisture. In preparation for export 
they are stored for several months, until 
their moisture content has been reduced to 
about 20 percent of their weight, then baled 
and wrapped in burlap or unbleached 
muslin. On the ocean voyage from the 
Amazon the roots usually lose considerable 
moisture, and arrive in fairly dry condition. 

In the United States, the crude roots are 
ground in special mills and mixed with clay 
or tale. Most of the commercial insecticides 
contain less than one percent rotenone. If 
thoroughly applied, a dust containing as 
little as one-fourth of one percent is effective 
against many common insects. 

— U.S. Dept. of Agri. 
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Most ‘gardeners delight in planting new and different 
flowers. The extraordinary new Black Parrot Tulip is 
a real collector’s item to satisfy the most enthusiastic 
seeker of the unusual. Its artistic form and rare color 
make it superb in flower arrangements. For a really 
stunning effect, plant a clump of this new variety 


Wayside & Gardens! 





WAYSIDE EXCEL$ AGAIN | 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELECTION OF TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
and OTHER BULBS EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


VW GC ; 
She Oxotic New 
BLACK PARROT TULIP 


among your brighter tulips. 


CG or Ce 
Ovctling New UMBELLATUM x TIGRINUM ilies 


Wayside experiences a real thrill in pre- 
senting to you the horticultural sensation 
of the century. After more than 300 years 
of experimentation, crossing lovely Lilium 
UMBELLATUM with Lilium TIGRINUM 
has finally been accomplished with as- 
tounding results. Magnificent plants 4 to 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Wayside’s new catalog for autumn planting is finer 
than ever. 144 pages of wondrous beauty and glori- 
ous color for your garden. Hundreds of the world’s 
finest, most dependable flowers, shrubs and plants 
illustrated in true color with complete cultural 


29 MENTOR AVE. 
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5 feet tall produce clusters of 10 to 20 
huge, showy flowers. Perfectly hardy, they 
will grow and multiply under almost any 
condition. Eight splendid varieties in col- 
ors ranging from rich apricot, chrome- 
yellow, gold and orange to fiery red. For 
years of extravagant beauty plant a few. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


directions for each item. This is not just a catalog, 
it’s a reference book you will find invaluable. To be 
sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you en- 
close with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


L ubslanding New Y affodils 
JOHN EVELYN HYBRIDS 


The finest daffodils ever introduced. Enormous flow- 
ers of breathtaking beauty and amazing stamina 
bloom freely, unaffected by the elements. The heavy 
substance pctals are pure white or ivory with deeply 
ruffled and widely flaring cups of soft canary yellow 
to deep golden yellow 
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Plant 
Big Trees 
NOW 


A~aere 


It looks like magic—20 years’ growth in a single day. 
Overnight, that barren spot used by the pup to bury 
bones, can become the accent point that transforms your 
grounds with that impressive look of long-established 
beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of more than 50 years, they soon will look as 
though they always belonged to you. 


Inquire now how easily you can arrange to add Big-Tree 
Beauty to your grounds. 


FROST(eud}HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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SUPER-CIDE 


Combination 
of the big 


3 


ROTENONE 
D.D.T. 
PYRETHRUM 


Use only water when di- 
luting SUPER-CIDE. 
It needs no other in- 
gredients. 1 Qt. makes 
25 Gals. of solution. 


ON ORCHIDS for orchid scales, Dendrobium Weevils, 
the Orchid Plant Bug and practically all other insects 
attacking orchids. 


IN GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE—controls chewing and 
sucking insects. Superior wetting power for contact 
insecticide against hairy and woolly insects. 


1Qt. $3.25 + 1Gal.$9.75 + 5 Gals. $48.00 


SEND SOIL “ 
SAMPLES 
FOR FREE 
ANALYSIS HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 

DEPT. A-5 + SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Is there any difference between ordinary and New Zealand spin- 
ach? 

Ordinary spinach has thin leaves and is a cool weather plant, 
doing best in the early Spring or Fall. New Zealand spinach has 
thick leaves and thrives during the hot Summer months. 

y , 

Why does my American holly refuse to produce berries? It 1s in 
excellent health. 

The sexes on hollies are distinct on separate plants. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have plants of both sexes to insure 
pollination. 


7 y y 
At what rate should chlordane be applied on the lawn for the 
control of Japanese beetle larvae? 
Apply 5% chlordane dust at the rate of 414 pounds per 1000 
square feet and wash in thoroughly with the hose. 


y xy xy 


Is this a good month to sow lettuce seeds? 

Yes. Lettuce is a cool weather crop and should be grown in 
either the early Spring or Fall. Hot Summer weather causes the 
heads to go to seed. 

y y 7 

Is there a seedless sage? 

Salvia officinalis, variety Holt’s Mammoth is practically seed- 
less. A high producing type, it is propagated by cuttings, division 
or layering. 

7 ¥ x 

How do I go about bleaching cauliflower? 

When cauliflower heads are about 214” in diameter, pull the 
leaves over the heads and tie with a string. To avoid rotting, be 
careful to tie the leaves neither too tightly or closely over the 


heads. 
5 A x x 


Yellow-green bugs with four black stripes spot my chrysanthemum 
leaves, causing them to turn brown and die. What are they? 

The four-lined leaf bug is responsible for the spotting. Spray 
plants with pyrethrum or 50% wettable DDT powder. Gail- 
lardia, phlox, shasta daisy and other perennials are also favored 
by this bug. 

y , xy 

Hew can I get rid of weeds and grasses on my gravel driveway? 
Digging them out is so tedious. 

Any good weed killer, such as 2,4-D, will exterminate the 
weeds quickly and inexpensively. 

¥ * 


I am told that the aphids on my beech are beech blight aphids. 
What ts the control? 

Beech blight aphids, which attack at various times during the 
Summer, may be checked with nicotine sulfate and soap or nico- 
tine sulfate plus a Summer oil. 

- FF. ¢ 


What are the reddish-green swellings on the leaves of my grape- 
vines? 

Your vine apparently has the tomato gall of grape, a gall dis- 
ease caused by a midge. There is no cure other than to cut off and 
burn the infested tips. 

a ee 

Which viburnum is best for a shady woodland planting? 

Viburnum acerifolium, maple leaf viburnum, will stand the 
most shade. Where shade is lighter, try V. dentatum, cassinoides 
and opulus. 

x x + 

What ia the pick-a-back plant? 

Tolmiea menziesi is an interesting and worth-while house plant 
that has the curious habit of producing young plantlets on its 
leaves from which new plants can be grown. It is a native from 
Alaska to California. 
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THE COVER: August Corn. Photo: Eric M. Sanford 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


AUGUST is the month when our gardening enthusiasm sinks to its ebb. 
Long hot Summer days and frequent dry spells give the garden a tired 
appearance. This is the time to make the effort to keep our interest 
from waning, too. Soon, cool weather and fresh rains will give the gar- 
dens a “new look” and with it renewed interest for Fall planting and 
harvesting. 


WATERING cannot be stressed enough. It is more beneficial to soak 
the soil to a depth of several inches once a week than to sprinkle it 
daily. Superficial waterings bring roots to the surface where they be- 
come more subject to drying. 


PHLOX are to August what roses are to June. To keep your plants at 
their best, spray for mildew and water well. Cutting off old flower 
heads will promote a second growth of blooms at the leaf axils. 


MADONNA lilies may be lifted, divided and replanted. In resetting, 
select a new site and dig in lime into the soil. Plant the bulbs in groups 
of six, five inches apart and three inches deep. Give plenty of sun. 


OLD raspberry canes which have borne should be cut out and burned. 
Tie the young canes and spray them with lead arsenate to prevent the 
cane borer from entering the stems. 


REMEMBER to continue to use your garden notebook. Pleasing com- 
binations and plants in need of dividing are easily forgotten. Get into 
the habit of recording ideas from other gardens and shows. 


THIN late sowings of beets to give them a chance to develop properly 
before frost. 


STAKE and tie tall, late blooming perennials such as Fall aster, boltonia, 
hibiscus and chrysanthemum. They look better tied than when blown 
over. 


ROCK garden plants that have finished blooming should be thinned. 
Creeping phlox, snow-in-summer, sedum, helianthemum, thyme and 


arenaria spread freely. 


COLCHICUM or meadow saffron bulbs may be planted for Fall bloom, 
They prefer partial shade and well-drained soil. Plant bulbs 3-4” deep. 
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WEED crab and witch grass out of the border before it goes to seed. 
TULIPS and hyacinths may be started in pots for early bloom. 


SPRAY beans with rotenone for the control of Mexican bean beetles. 
Repeat in two weeks. 


REMOVE some leaves from grape vines to let the sun in. 
PARSNIPS and other vegetables which are to remain in the ground 
should be top dressed with a complete fertilizer to prevent them from 


becoming tough. 


USE liguid manure on dahlias and mums to improve their blooms. Dis- 
budding will make the flowers larger. 


GRASSHOPPERS may be controlled with chlordane. 
POTATO blight may be prevented by spraying with bordeaux mixture. 


GATHER the onion crop. Leave in the sun to dry and string for storing in 
a cool place. 


EVERGREENS may be transplanted. Be sure to mulch and water them 
well. 


MAKE final sowings of radishes, lettuce, spinach, peas and turnips. 


TRIM hedges to allow for the new growth which will keep the hedge neat 
(and green) during the Winter. 
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Raymond E. Hanson 


ree riumphant 


Years ago, a delicate, tissue-paper scrap that was a white pine seed, settled down 
on a crack in this granite ledge at Kittery Point, Maine. A century passed. During 
these generations, while America multiplied vastly, fought four wars and weathered 
as many periods of financial peril, the pine seed also grew. Hidden within the core of 
that papery bit of life was a power not to be denied. Despite heat and cold, drought 
and flood, insect and fungus, the pattern folded within the seed developed accord- 
ing to plan. Linking itself with the forces that power the universe, heat and light, 
drawing upon the storehouse of this planet, taking what it wanted by way of mate- 
rial from salts in the soil, water from the rain and gases from the atmosphere, it went 
slowly, patiently, towards its maturity. Nothing could check it. Fate had given it a 
most difficult environment — a crack in a granite ledge, an outcrop of the solid bone 
of Earth itself. But the seed, the seedling and, finally, the tree, struggled on and 
split that ledge apart to lift its head towards the stars — a tree triumphant. 
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HAT is Horticulture? To me horticulture is a field. Some 
would call it a science. Some would call it an art. But to me 
it is a field of endeavor. I would say that there are scientific facts, 
which taken together may be thought of as horticultural science: 
that there are operations in business which may be thought of as 
horticultural business. But I would not narrow horticulture to 
consider it a science in itself, an art in itself or a business in itself. 

The best expression has been given by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
He has spoken of the field of horticulture as having three major 
sides to it — the science or biological side; the affairs or business 
side; the arts and home side. 

It is the first of these, the science or biological side, which has 
more recently received the major attention. Everyone has become 
infatuated with the magic word “‘science” and its servant “‘re- 
search.” Federal and State agencies, industrial and private 
organizations, and individuals here and there have been using 
scientific tools taken from chemistry, physics, botany, geology, 
genetics and similar scientific fields and applying them to horti- 
cultural problems, more especially scientific methods. 

The results are well known. Workers in these fields, calling 
themselves “‘ Horticulturists’’ have made some of the outstanding 
contributions of modern plant science — hybrid vegetable seed, 
artificial setting of fruit, pollination. This is only a beginning of 
a long list of what you are fully aware. This is the science side of 
horticulture, and functioning in it is a robust organization known 
as the “American Society for Horticultural Science” made up of 
technical workers in the United States, Canada and abroad, 
active in this field of horticultural science. 

The commercial side has received the most attention, including 
apples, potatoes, food, nutrition and so on. So far, the execution 
of these matters has been in the hands of agriculture. What is 
badly needed is a great appreciation of the amateur and garden 
interest. This is one of the handicaps that horticulture faces. 

The second side of horticulture, the business or affairs side, 
deals with the rearing and sale of plants, economics and related 
fields. We think immediately of great seed establishments, 
nurseries, bulb growers, transportation systems, storages, sales 
organizations, newspapers, periodicals, garden magazines and a 
hundred and one others. This side of horticulture is most impor- 
tant and keeps pace with the needs of society and the develop- 
ments in other fields. We say that Horticulture advances with 
civilization and we say that horticultural products are dependent 
upon better living, the growth of ideals — that “‘refinement of 
civilization is marked by the transfer of articles from the class of 
occasional luxuries to the class of essentials.’ Horticulture is 
closely identified with the economy of a civilization and the 
attamment of ever higher standards of living. 

It is no mere chance that the great eras of culture and refine- 
ment, of horticulture, of poetry and art are identified with a high 
economic level. Look back to the luxury of Persian gardens, to 
the “‘Hanging Gardens of Babylon,” the horticulture in each 
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succeeding civilization. There are those who now look upon our 
American civilization as a cradle for a great period of horticultural 
activity and development. And, of course, this business or affairs 
side of horticulture deals with more than marketing, transporta- 
tion, packaging, refrigeration, pricing and sales. It involves also 
morals, ethics and moral fiber. 

The third side of horticulture, the home or art side, involving 
the love of plants, the love of gardens and the use of plants to 
heighten beauty, is the side which involves esthetics, society, the 
finer things in life, good living, the satisfactions of life. § 

It is this art and home side that at the moment is crying for 
attention and which many leaders in agriculture, industry and 
government fail to see. They become so involved in calories and 
dollars that they overlook other values. And we in horticulture 
become so involved in the biological and the affairs side that we 
overlook the one that is likely to be the most important in the 
years immediately ahead. There are other values than science 
and business, and this is what I speak of. Flowers and horticulture 
begin in the garden. Francis Bacon once said, “‘It is the greatest 
refinement of the spirits of man, without which buildings and 
palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” 

L. H. Bailey has written: ““Every generation sees some great 
addition to the depth and meaning of the home. . Every 
perfect home has its library; so in turn it must have its garden — 
a room perhaps out-of-doors, in which plants grow.” 

Gardening began 20,000 years ago when man first used cul- 
tivated plants for food. Many of these plants remained in culture 
as a matter of sentiment or because they had become associated 
with religious ceremonies. Others had medicinal properties. Per- 
fume, too, had its value, as a substitute for soap and water in 
times when baths were less frequent. The sweet-scented orris 
root was used as a dusting powder. Rose petals, lilac, lily of the 
valley — how many of the fragrances we value have come from 
flowers. 

The garden and flowers from the garden began entry into the 
home when the early Egyptians painted scenes on walls and floors. 
The cooler winters of Persia brought these scenes indoors woven 
into rugs and wall tapestries. The Romans put them on wall- 
paper. The Japanese and Chinese dwarf trees and potted plants 
are but attempts at copying extensive royal gardens in miniature. 
The garden in a fishbowl is a direct lineal descendant of Chinese 
gardens which Marco Polo saw. 

Someone needs to chronicle more completely the importance of 
horticulture, flowers and gardens to modern society. The Chinese 
willow pattern involving peach tree, willows and garden, is only 
one of many familiar horticultural designs on dinnerware and 
dinner service. Rugs, tapestries, wallpaper, mural paintings, 

Continued on next page 
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What Is Horticulture? 
From preceding page 


furniture, Corinthian columns, iron work, 
pottery, jewelry — all have some touch of 
horticulture. In music we find Tschaikow- 
sky’s “‘Waltz of the Flowers”: one of the 
most beautiful passages im literature is 
‘consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.”’ 

In triumph we give the laurel wreath, or 
in modern usage, “orchids.” In sorrow, we 
give the funeral wreath and the floral 
tribute. In affection we offer flowers. ‘‘Rob 
the race of the art suggestions that it has 
had from plants and you rob it of its archi- 
tecture and its decorations.” 

And if you will analyze, you will see that 
horticulture is associated mostly with the 
senses of sight, smell, taste, and touch — 
seldom with sound. It is entwined with the 
tender, with affection, with pleasure, with 
harmony, with refinement, with lovely form, 
pleasing flavors, colors, and aromas, and 
with beauty. It is touched by ease, luxury, 
home and children. Conflict, bustle, clash of 
personalities, noise, and confusion have no 
place in horticultural terminology. 

It is because of some of these values, 
associated with healing, that medicine turns 
to horticulture. The nervous tensions of 
modern living are eased by the creative 
and muscular outlets of association with 
flowers and with gardening. The cures that 
have been effected and the maladies that 
have been prevented are uncounted. “‘Hor- 
ticultural therapy” is a branch that needs 
christening, study, and development. 

On the social side, horticulture and gar- 
dening are the safety valve of society. 
Better than standing armies and regimented 
recreation is the outlet of flowers and the 
garden. One may garden as little and as in- 
expensively as he likes, or as much and as 
extravagantly as he likes. With the drift to 
the cities, the country is found in the back- 
yard garden and is carried indoors in house 
plants and window boxes. Plants and gar- 
dens anchor society. A geranium growing 
in the yard signals a home of warmth, 
permanence, and hospitality. This is the 
field in which horticulturists could well 
afford to spend more of their time, energy, 
and resources. It is more than business, 
science and art. It is a contribution to 
society and living. 

From address to 
The American Horticultural Council 


An Oddity 


One plant among my houseplant col- 
lection attracts the attention of every 
visitor. It is a crested form of Pachyveria 
scheideckeri which is a hybrid of Echeveria 
and Pachyphytum. Growing from a thick 
stem, it has spread out until it forms a 
fan-shaped crest more than a foot across. 
This crest is formed of small rosettes with 
hundreds of tiny whitish-green leaves 
packed very compactly together. 

— Ava B. Turner. 
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Garden Gadgets 


By L. C. BIES 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


URN your inventive ability to creating 

essential gardening tools. Garden gad- 
gets challenge a home gardener’s imagina- 
tion and his originality. 

When I was called upon recently to find 
new garden gadgets that were being manu- 
factured, I was very much surprised by the 
attitude of the retail merchants in our 
locality. They informed me that they were 
all through with any gadgets. Some had 
their warehouses cluttered with what they 
called worthless junk. With rather a hope- 
less attitude I turned to some of our garden 
club members to see what they had in the 
line of gadgets. At first they assured me 
that they had nothing except their favorite 
hoe, but with some coaxing I found that 
each and every one had made or converted 
useless or invaluable material into good 
workable tools. 

The following is a list of tried and proven 
gadgets that are easy to make and that help 
gardeners get things done. 

GARDEN DIARY — A bound book or 
loose leaf that is kept at hand at all times. 
In this book I put the dates of all seeding, 
planting, spraying, pinching, fertilizing, 
blooming, and special culture, along with 
suggestions for new plants and locations 
for next year. 

SOIL SHREDDER — This can be con- 
structed from an old lawn mower by remov- 
ing the wheels and installing a 6” pulley on 
the reel shaft, cutting notches in the reel 
4" deep and 14%” wide and building a 
hopper over it. The shredder is run with a 
garden tractor. 

SIFTING SCREENS —A piece of 
screen is used for the bottom of a 12-inch 
box, the size of the screen depending for 
what the soil is used. When planting, spread 
seeds over surface of flat and cover with 
fine dirt, using a screen box. One gardener 
uses a homemade screen that is reciprocated 
by the use of an old water pump crank shaft. 

SEEDING CANS —I prefer a flat to- 
bacco can. With an ice pick, punch a hole 
in the bottom of the can at one end from 
the inside. Each can should have a different 
size hole to accommodate the variation in 
the size of the seed. Fine seed can be mixed 
with screened sand for easier distribution. 

MOISTURE WICK — When fine seeds 
are sowed, they are often washed down too 
deep for germination by top watering. By 
drilling a hole in the bottom of the flat and 
inserting a cloth wick over the bottom so 
that the wick extends through the hole into 
a pan of water, enough moisture will be 
absorbed for good germination without 
watering on top. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS for hot 
beds and greenhouses— An inexpensive 
thermostat can be used to control the 
temperature. A thermostat can also be 
connected to a buzzer, as a warning signal 
for a sudden decrease in temperature or 
trouble with the heating system. One gar- 
den member has built an automatic venti- 
lator using a discarded damper control 
thermostat from a furnace. This is ac- 
complished by counter-balancing the weight 
of the ventilator and attaching the side 
arm allowing it to open any desired amount. 

TWEEZERS — A very handy gadget 
made from a bamboo stick. Select a section 
of bamboo six inches long and 4 inch 
thick. Split one end half-way up to the 
joint. A useful tool for removing seed- 
lings individually from a vermiculite seed 
bed. 

PLANTING PEGS —I prefer a plant- 
ing peg six inches long and % inches in 
diameter one end tapered from two inches 
to a point. With this size peg, any size hole 
can be made for a variety of plants. Multiple 
pegs can be used by selecting a board the 
size of the flat drilling holes the desired 
distance apart and inserting pegs. A whole 
flat can be laid out in one operation in this 
manner. 

HEATING COLD FRAMES — Out- 
door Christmas tree lights fastened inside 
the cold frame have proved to be very 
worthwhile. These may be controlled auto- 
matically by using a thermostat. 

PLANTING LABELS — Permanent 
labels are easily made from discarded cop- 
per tubing which is cut into desired lengths 
and flattened for 4% inches at one end 
where a metal stamp is used for labeling. 
Aluminum strips one inch wide and 12 
inches long also make permanent labels. 
A waterproof marking pencil proves to be 
most satisfactory on these labels. 

INSECTICIDE SPRAYER—I have 
purchased a small compressor with a paint 
spray gun for $19. A pint fruit jar is used as 
the container for the paint or insecticide. 
The compressor can be run with a 4 horse 
power motor giving up to 70 lbs. of pres- 
sure. I find a paint spray gun atomizes the 
spray to a fine mist which not only reduces 
spraying cost by one half but does a much 
better job as it goes into every corner and 
crevice without running off. 

As you work in your garden and desire 
an easier way to accomplish your purpose, 
consider what you can devise and your 
gardening hobby will reward you in the 
most satisfying of all achievements — the 
ability to create. 

Any gardeners have other gadget ideas? 
Horticutture will be pleased to publish 
such as have merit. 
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By EDWARD H. BLATTER 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


HEN you plant tree peonies you are 

planting for beauty and permanent 
effect, and are extending your peony season 
three to four weeks longer. 

Tree peonies are rather scarce and higher 
priced than the herbaceous peonies. Very 
few people know much about them. While 
they can be grown from seed, the flowers 
are very small, and usually single. The 
best way to grow tree peonies is to graft a 
variety onto the root of the herbaceous 
peony and let it grow four or five months 
before placing in a three-inch pot until late 
Spring. In May or June, it may be trans- 
planted into a five-inch pot where it will 
remain for a year or two, in the garden. 
Tree peonies require much care and are 
very difficult to propagate. 

A number of my friends have bought 
small potted plants, which I think is a 
mistake for the beginner, because they are 
too small, and cause the purchaser to wait 
too long before he gets a bloom. While the 
potted plants are much cheaper, there is 
no comparison between the potted plants 
and the field grown ones. Most of my plants 
were 15 to 18 inches high when I purchased 
them and bloomed the following Spring 
after planting. I recommend the larger 
plants. 

These plants, when properly cared for, 
increase in size and beauty each year and 
do not die down as the herbaceous peonies 
do. They continue to grow larger and 
larger year after year on strong woody 
branches. They sprout new shoots from the 
roots and in that way enlarge the plant in 
width while the older branches grow taller. 
Tree peonies are very hardy and will not 
freeze in the coldest weather in this part of 
the country. However, some parts of the 
stock will die occasionally, and when they 
do they should be pruned out only when 
the plant is in full foliage. 

In the first year after planting, they will 
not throw the true blossom, and some will 
not bloom until the second year. However, 
when they do bloom you will be well repaid 
for waiting. 

I have three types of tree peonies: 1. 
Japanese. This type has broad petaled 
flowers with crinkled, crepe-paper-like edges 
with a central cushion of golden anthers. 
The foliage is finer and narrower than the 
European or Lutea types. 2. European 
type produces large double flowers much 
like the herbaceous peony; with a much 
wider variety of colors. 3. The Lutea Hybrid 
riginated from crossing the wild tree peony 
with the moutan varieties. These have the 
characteristics of the parent Lutea which is 
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yellow, and blooms from two to three weeks 
later than the European or Japanese types. 
The blossoms are very large, and double, 
and are the most expensive of the three. 

I would like to mention some of the 
varieties and the rotation in which they 
bloom in my garden. The first one to bloom 
was Yoyonohomare about May 12; a Jap- 
anese, with very large semi-double, light 
flesh-pink flowers. I call it the Shaggy 
Airdale. My bush has had as many as 26 
blooms from 6 4% to 9% inches in diameter. 
It is the earliest peony to bloom and is 
very hardy. 

2. Hanakisio (Japanese). This has a deep 
carnation pink center becoming lighter 
toward the outer edge of the petals. The 
blooms are double and enormous in size. 


The bush is a tall and good bloomer. 

8. Bijou de Chusan (European). Large 
double outer petals, pure white with creamy 
center tipped with green. It is a slower, but 
very good grower. 

4. Banksi (European). Double pink flow- 
ers about 6% inches, a prolific bloomer 
with very heavy foliage. The plant is tall 
and very hardy. 

5. Kamada-Fugi (Japanese). My prize 
of all flowers, it has won the purple award 
as the best flower in two shows. The bush 
is only 40 inches high, about 54 inches in 
diameter and has had 32 blooms from six 
to 91% inches in diameter. The flowers are 
a very heavy double wisteria blue — a color 
all of its own. 

6. Miyo-No-Hikari (Japanese). This, a 
semi-double dark salmon, is a tall, profuse 
bloomer. 

7. Gessekai (Japanese). The largest pure 
white peony I know. It has crinkled petals, 
and flowers often 12 to 14 inches in diam- 
eter. A very good bloomer. 

8. Rein-Kahu (Japanese). This is a large 
double white flower with center of golden 
anthers. Fragrant. 


See page $12 





Paul Genereur 


An un-named seedling by Louis Vasseur of Milton, Mass. 
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By R. S. STURTEVANT 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Now, when it is time to establish new iris 
— or to transplant what you have — why not 
consider them as parts of the garden picture 
as a whole. Horticuuture asked the writer 
to express his ideas on the best use of iris from 
this point of view. 


ANDSCAPE — “the pictorial aspect of 
a tract of country” — suggests too 
wide a scope of endeavor for any mere gar- 
dener, and with irises, nature herself creates 
large pictures most rarely and only then 
usually with relatively few species in re- 
stricted areas. In other words, irises do not 
lend themselves to use in quantity where 
more than a touch of color is needed in the 
world’s prevailing greens. 

As with many another perennial, they 
fully occupy an area of ground and repay us 
with an all-too-brief mass of color. In addi- 
tion many of them are too compactly rooted 
and too demanding of full sun to permit 
much effective companion-planting for a 
succession of interest. They are most easily 
grown in almost all cases to be sure but they 
each have definite preferences and cultural 
requirements if we seek a continuing con- 
tribution even to the small garden picture. 

The tight, fibrous-rooted, beardless spe- 
cies from Louisiana, Siberia, or Japan may 
be added most effectively to a display of our 
native “flags” in any low, fairly sunny spot 
and may be joined by the daylilies with a 
similar liking. Astilbes and related spireas 
enjoy similar moist richness but demand 
more frequent replanting with such vigor- 
ous competition. The true bog lilies will 
pierce the mat of growth to give later 
bloom and the Japanese anenomes will cli- 
max the season where they are hardy. Many 
a yard provides similar conditions for a 
smaller bed and, at the edge of the lawn, 
violets and daffodils may give a finishing 
touch of early Spring color. Such a planting 
can be lovely with ferns along an allee of 
lawn in the light shade of white birch. 

I find myself continually describing a 
most happy planting in my sister’s old gar- 
den. A path ran down the crest of a gravelly 
knoll. The soil was so poor that the mere 
removal of the thin sod left a usable path. 
The beds to either side were well enriched 
with humus from the compost pile and ex- 
tensively planted with Jris cristata in its 
pure white and all the minor variations of 
lilac reticulations to be found in a native 
colony. 

It proved a good spot for a collection of 
Muscari species, especially M. racemosum. 
Overhead there was the thin shade of black 
locusts. That gem, I. gracilipes needed an 
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extra depth of humus and Phlox divaricata 
required almost annual replanting, as it 
disliked the drainage too much to self-sow. 
Daylilies leant forward from the rear and in 
September sprays of bush clover arched 
over and the small Anthericum filled one 
season with interest. The irises in mid-May 
were, however, the real picture. 

Both such successes are almost too small 
in area to be a landscape and the effect was 
certainly too charmingly intimate for any 
application of the word as a verb in its 
current debased meaning where the noble 
blue spruce and the purple of beech, plum, 
or barberry is spotted on the greensward. 

In such a setting the big bearded irises, 
that currently dominate the public taste, 
may well find a place in band or beds or 
even isolated clumps and we can only hope 
that simple, clear colors are used rather 
than a mixture of varied tones. As a mass, 
unfortunately, these irises require replant- 
ing every third year and are more suscepti- 
ble to such few pests as afflict them. In 
clumps, the close growing grass is difficult 
to keep neat and the yellowing foliage is a 
continuous eyesore unless hand-cleared 
throughout the Summer. 

The enthusiast may ignore all this, but 
iris habits of growth are against such usage. 
A well-grown clump with five or more 
stalks carrying the big, well-poised blooms 
is a lovely picture in its setting of green 
lawn but a speckled lawn has lost its quie- 
tude, however beautiful the specks may be. 

Each designer seeks to develop individual 
criteria and standards as his experience 
accumulates. My own approach to land- 
scape was from that of a collector in a small 
garden where irises predominated. There 
was fun in starting small plantings but an 
even deeper satisfaction in so associating 
the plants that they enjoyed each year 
making the planned-for picture. A too- 
thrifty soul might take the place but the 
iris was too slow in increase and in fact 
rarely continued to bloom unless replanted 
in newly prepared soil. Whereas a daylily 
may often record the location of an aban- 
doned cellar hole, an iris rarely does and 
that matter of permanence looms larger and 
larger as a major objective as I plan my 
landscape pictures and irises are relegated 
to the garden proper, especially the peren- 
nial border where there is a real need if con- 
tinuous bloom is sought. 

Few flowers are as lovely as a well-poised 
stalk of an iris in good condition; even its 
sword of leaf has an architectural quality of 
beauty that is of value. But it is not pleas- 
ing to have too much of as good a thing and 
a mass of soaking wet blooms and broken 
stalks or dying leaves becomes a lingering 


eyesore in all too many settings. Hence, to 
my mind, an iris is often the focus of a pic- 
ture and is rarely suited to the fore, middle, 
or background, all vital elements in any at- 
tempt at a good picture. As we enjoy grow- 
ing things we may see them as a series of 
pictures, a succession that may be due to 
our own change in position but even better 
may be due to the ever changing look of the 
plants themselves as they respond to Spring, 
Summer, and Fall, to sun and shadow, mist 
and rain. 

The very fault that makes most irises so 
poor a florist flower can, at times, feature 
them in the landscape; the butterfly effect 
of the Siberians on their slender stems, or 
again the very transparency of some of the 
big blooms that may make a memorable 
display as they top a bank all aglow in the 
setting sun. Morning Splendour was a good 
name for one of the older varieties but more 
of us would enjoy the later moments of bril- 
liance. It is amazing how many gardens 
offer little chance for good pictorial com- 
positions and it is rarer yet for a casual 
visitor to be present when the flower and 
the light are in perfect combination. Many 
of us may be on the alert to catch a good 
sunset but very few can know just when to 
visit a planned picture and appreciate the 
accomplishment. 

The silhouette value of the big irises is 
inherent and they are always lovely at the 
edge of terraces or against any good back- 
ground of wall or hedge, even sky or dis- 
tance. Their habit of growth will hold banks 
to advantage but their habit of foliage out 
of season is restless and harbors all too 
many ragged weeds of even later Summer. 

In this survey of using irises I have ig- 
nored the bulbous species which are less 
adaptable to most garden conditions but 
are almost perfect for cutting and grouping 
among other perennials as we do tulips. The 
enthusiast will find many a species or va- 
riety suited to the rock garden or even 
formal beds. 


IRIS MAGNIFICENT 


Tris, such as the swperb Ormohr on 
the right, are for many gardeners 
the supreme flower. Relatively easy 
to grow and altogether delightful in 
color and abundance of bloom, they 
do, because of this very magnifi- 
cence, require the exercise of skill 
in their placing. Of course, basi- 
cally, an iris in itself 1s enough for 
any man. However, since a garden 
cannot be made with but a single 
flower, and since a garden should 
not be built with but a single species, 
iris must have companions. And 
there enters trouble. We are faced 
with both a perplexing problem 
and offered an opportunity for 
great accomplishment. 
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Pp Read aiid Grow rls 


By HOWARD W. KNOWLTON 
Director 
American Iris Society 


N IRIS rhizome increases by spreading 
LX out in a fan-shaped manner. The old 
rhizome makes two or more side fans, and 
each new rhizome in the following year 
subdivides into new ones. The old rhizome 
becomes hard and woody and finally dies 
out. Eventually this leaves a center with 
no bloom and few leaves. After a few years, 
unless divided, the rhizomes crawl over 
each other, and there is little or no bloom. 
The modern iris needs frequent resetting. 
Some varieties are so rampant that they 
must be lifted and reset every two to three 
years. Others will go five or six years. 

In my own garden, I plan to reset about 
one-third of the iris each year. This third is 
scattered over the whole garden, so that 
there are left well established clumps for 
the following year’s bloom. In New England 
our blooming season ends with the last of 
June. I reset my plants from about the 
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middle of July to the middle of August. 
Any time in July or August will do. 

Some prefer to transplant immediately 
after the blooming season on the theory 
that the new fleshy roots which soon begin 
to grow will become firmly fixed in the soil. 
I prefer to wait until about the first of 
August as the new rhizomes, which make 
the next season’s flowers, make substantial 
growth during that time. Then follows a 
month or more when the plants are dor- 
mant. Commercial growers do not generally 
send out rhizomes until August. The 
rhizomes are then of good size and well 
matured. Do not transplant iris in the 
Spring or when in bloom. 

With a fork I lift the entire clump. It can 
then be easily broken apart. Caution: Do 
not cut off the fleshy roots, unless broken. 
They are the feeding roots for next year’s 
growth from which thread-like roots will be 
grown in the Fall. If you cut them off, it 
will take a year for the plant to recover. 
The old rhizomes are thrown away. Once a 
rhizome has bloomed, it will not bloom 


again. It merely serves to anchor the plant 
in the ground. A single, good-sized rhizome 
is preferable to a double rhizome. Trim the 
leaves back to about eight to ten inches in 
a pointed fan. This gives a neat appearance 
to the garden, as otherwise the leaves will 
flop over. 

Plant in good garden soil. It is true an 
iris will struggle along under conditions that 
would kill many other perennials. But an 
iris needs a sunny, well-drained spot, with 
good soil, and away from shrubs and trees. 
Partial shade, however, especially in the 
afternoon, is not detrimental. Distant trees 
or shrubs that shield the flowers from the 
hot afternoon sun, prevent the flowers 
from burning. This is particularly true of 
some of the beautiful reds and blends 
which melt down under heat. 

My practice is to plant the rhizomes so 
that they are just covered with soil. This 
means that, after the soil has settled, the 
back of the rhizome is above the ground. In 
that way they get the sunning which is the 
natural habit of the iris. You will note that 
old clumps are all on top of the ground. 

Plant single rhizomes of new varieties 
about two feet apart. If you are resetting 
and have a number of rhizomes, plant a 
group of three, five or more about eight to 
ten inches apart staggering the plants. In 
any case the best effect is gained by point- 
ing the fans all one way, away from the 
front of the garden. I have seen blocks of 
iris pointed in this way that were very 
effective. If the fans are pointed out from a 
center, you will have a hollow center the 
second year. 

If making a new bed, dig it out a good 
spade’s depth, and put well rotted manure 
or coarse compost at the bottom. I know 
that many do not approve of manure, but 
more and more the iris growers are using it. 
Plants which have a reasonably rich soil 
and are growing well, are, I believe, less 
liable to rot, leaf spot or scorch, than 
starved plants in poor soil. On top of this 
put soil and mix with fine garden compost, 
if you are lucky enough to have it. Some of 
the best growth I have seen are in gardens 
enriched heavily with compost. With this 
I mix some superphosphate. If the soil is 
covered two inches deep with compost, 
sprinkled heavily with superphosphate or 
bone meal, and then turned in lightly, you 
will be pleased with the growth. 

If replanting a single plant in an estab- 
lished bed, I dig a good-sized hole with the 
spade, put in compost, if available, or else a 
double handful of dried cow manure, and a 
handful of superphosphate or commercial 
fertilizer. 

After the soil is mixed, dig out a good 
shovelful, and form a mound of earth in the 
middle of the hole, the top just below the 
surface of the ground. Set the rhizome on 
top of this mound and spread the fleshy 
roots outward and downward in a slanting 
position. Level in the soil and press the 
rhizome down firmly, so that it is well 
anchored. Water well to settle the ground, 
particularly if it is dry. I also water the iris 
in dry weather. If the plants can be kept 


See page 312 
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By DOROTHY EBELL HANSELL 


Summit, N. J. 


IDSUMMER is the most satisfactory 
time to buy trilliums. Get your order 
in early so that shipment will be made 
while the rhizomes are still plump. They 
can be planted hereabouts as late as Oc- 
tober. They can also be planted early in 
Spring, if the rhizomes have been carefully 
stored through the Winter and not allowed 
to dry out. I’ve planted them in Spring — 
in fact, did so this last April, for we opened 
up another section in the woods and wanted 
“immediate effect.’’ Some of them were in 
bloom within two weeks and all came 
through in good condition. However, this 
is not a practice to be recommended as 
more often than not, Spring planting pro- 
duces only fair returns. 
To me, one of the highlights of Spring is 


the blooming of trilliums, especially, 7. 
grandiflorum. Other species are lovely and 
excite interest but none, in my opinion, 
possesses the matchless beauty of grandi- 
florum with its large, pure white flowers 
rising on short stalks (to three inches) above 
the vivid green leaves. I remember the 
thrill I experienced one May at sight of 
hundreds upon hundreds blooming along 
a shady bank on an estate along Phila- 
delphia’s ‘Main Line.” Yet when my 
neighbor caught his first sight of the Snow 
Robin on our place, he derived just as much 
joy from the little colony as I had from the 
massed planting. 

That is one of the charms of trilliums — 
they lend themselves admirably to intimate 
groupings in small gardens and to extensive 
plantings in large gardens. They are ex- 
cellent subjects for naturalizing in wood- 
lands, in shady corners in the rock garden 





Trilliums find shady spots in the garden to their liking 
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and under shrubbery. They may even be 
planted in partially shaded perennial bor- 
ders, though I feel they do not look quite 
at home in such a location. 

Shade is essential to their well-being — 
the semi-shade of deciduous trees or tall 
shrubs. They revel in cool, moist woodsy 
soil, but want no water lying around their 
stout rootstocks. Some of the species, T. 
undulatum, for instance, comes from boggy 
woods but seems to get along with less 
moisture when cultivated on the home 
grounds — provided the roots are always 
cool. I have not been able to keep undulatum 
as long as some of the other trilliums and 
understand that others have had the same 
difficulty. But I keep on trying to find the 
conditions which will please the painted 
trillium for it is so lovely and intriguing. It 
has fairly large white flowers veined with 
reddish purple; they’re sometimes erect, 
sometimes drooping. The green, oval leaves 
slim down to a sharp point. In beauty, I 
rank this a close second to T.. grandiflorum. 

There are about 25 or 30 species of tril- 
liums, several of which are found in Japan 
and the Himalayas, but most of them claim 
the American continent as their homeland. 
The distribution is wide, all the way from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

I have never grown any of the Pacific 
trilliums, but saw several of them in the 
interesting garden of the late Mrs. Violet 
Niles Walker at Woodberry Forest, Va. 
And the late Mrs. Annie Lee R. Clements 
had an outstanding collection of trilliums 
in her nursery at Biltmore Forest, N. C. 
Both Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Clements 
rated T. ovatum and T. sessile californicum 
highly. The former is similar to grandi- 


florum, though the leaves are not so broad. 


The large white flower has the same habit 
of fading, as it ages, to a rosy pink. Calv- 


fornicum, which was once considered a color 


form of the eastern sessile but has since 
been classified as a distinct species under 
the name of chloropetalum, has a white or 
pink flower. This, I am told, is fragrant. 
It sits down right in the center of the whor! 
of three leaves. This species is still given 
the name of sessile californicum in commer- 
cial circles. 

I have not found many catalogs listing 
trilllums nor many species offered, perhaps 
twelve in all. In addition to T. grandiflorum, 
undalatum, ovatum and sessile californicum 
(chloropetalum) already mentioned in this 
article, the following are desirable: 7. 
cernuum hangs its white flower, which has 
a pinkish tinge, downward giving it the 
name of nodding trillium. Frankly, this is 
not one of my favorites, (though it is good 
to have in a collection) as the flower is 
frequently half hidden by the large leaves. 
7’. erectum, with a brownish purple flower 
and broad rich green leaves, is found in 
open woodlands and damp hillsides every 
where from Nova Scotia to Tennessee. Un- 
fortunately, this familiar member of the 
tribe is somewhat handicapped by an un 
pleasant odor, which may have kept it 
from attaining the popularity it might 

See page 810 
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By HEINRICH ROHRBACH 


Andover, Mass. 


NES and climbers are of a certain 
fascination in wild or cultivated places, 
showing how a plant seeks to climb to the 
light, in order to flower and fruit. Climbing 
and twining is the means to reach and utilize 
the light, and all forms of adjustments are 
found, all possibilities, to secure them. 

Most climbing plants have different 
forms of growth: juvenile, adolescent and 
adult, the latter with the flowering and 
fruiting branchlets or spurs. Vines fail to 
flower, accordingly, because they are too 
young, or because they are given too much 
pruning or too little space in which to grow. 
Flowering will set in if the plant can reach 
the adult stage, comparable with the de- 
velopment in an primeval forest, when the 
vine has reached the top of the supporting 
trees. 

Propagated by seeds, each vine goes 
through these different stages. Seedling 
vines will flower when older while vines 
propagated by cuttings or grafting do not 
need this age development in order to 
flower. Taken at an age, which has devel- 
oped the flowering type, a cutting or scion 
will stay fixed as such in its inherited inner 
growth when rooted as cutting or grafted 
on another seedling root. 

The Wisteria as a grafted plant is a good 
example and the Euonymus as a cutting 
plant, the small leaved minima, radicans 
the youth and adolescent type; the varieties 
carriert and vegetus the adult, fruiting type. 
When seeded, the Euonymus will undergo 
all transformations, while a cutting taken 
at the different stages of the life will fix the 
type from which it was taken at that time. 
Therefore if we want fruiting Ewonymus we 
should propagate only the latter two 
varieties. 

All vines can be classed in groups ac- 
cording to the method, by which they 
climb. The interesting thing is that almost 
all families have a representative which 
climbs or twines. 


Group of selfclimbers (suctioncups): the 
real climbers for walls. 

Parthenocissus tricuspidata, Boston Ivy. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia engelmannii, 
Engelmann’s virginia creeper. 


Group of twiners, clock and counterclock- 
wise: 

Care should be taken, when giving support 
and tying up, that the twining corre- 
sponds with the direction of the climbing 
and twining. 

Polygonum aubertii, Fleece-Vine, Silverlace- 
Vine. 
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Carefully 


Celastrus scandens and orbiculatus, Bitter- 
sweet. 

Wisteria sinensis, and multijuga, Wisteria. 

Actinidia arguta, Bower Actinidia. 

Aristolochia sipho, Dutchman’s Pipe. 

Iycium chinensé, Matrimony-Vine. 

Periploca graeca, Silk-Vine. 

Tripterygium regelii, Regels Threewingnut. 

Solanum dulcamara, Nightshade. 

Lonicera halliana, Honeysuckle. 

Lonicera heckrottii, Honeysuckle. 

Lonicera tellmanniana, Honeysuckle. 

Lonicera sempervirens, Honeysuckle. 


Group with tendrils on leaves or as trans- 
formed leaves: 

Akebia quinata, Five-Leaf Akebia. 

Clematis jackmanii, Purple Clematis. 

Clematis henryi, White. 

Clematis Ramona, Blue. 

Clematis Mme Ed Andre, Crimson. 

Clematis paniculata, Sweet Autumn Clema- 
tis. 

Clematis vitalba, Travelers joy. 

Clematis viticella, Italian Clematis. 


Clematis tangutica, Golden Clematis. 

Clematis montana, Anemone Clematis. 

Clematis virginiana, Virgins Bower. 

Vitis vulpina, Frost Grape, Riverbank 
Grape. 

Vitis labrusca, Foxgrape. 

Vitis coignetiae, Gloryvine. 

Vitis amurensis, Amurgrape. 

Parthenocissus henryana, Sivervein Creeper. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia saintpauli, St. 
Paul’s Virginia Creeper. 


Group of roots and airroots: 

Campsis (Tecoma) radicans, Trumpet-Vine. 

Hedera helix, English Ivy. 

Hydrangea petiolaris, Climbing Hydrangea. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides, Japanese Hy- 
drangea-Vine. 

Euonymus _ radicans 
creeper. 


(fortune), Winter- 


Group of hooks and thorns: 
Climbing Roses. 


From the knowledge of the foregoing 
factors we can deduce, how to care for our 
vines and how to prune them, rather than 
go by strict rules, which are memorized and 
forgotten easily. Too severe pruning will 
force the plant to revert to the youth type 
and grow more than before, just like a fruit 
tree will grow more branches after severe 
pruning, while slight pruning will not upset 
the natural development into a fruiting 
adult plant. 





Vines such as Euonymous grown over porches need constant attention 
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Try thas groundcovers t hired of ae 


Cutting be Which Grass 


By E. S. HARROLD 


Darien, Conn. 


NE of the most discouraging problems 

connected with country or suburban 
life is that of maintenance — keeping 
grounds in order and grass cut. It has be- 
come a serious menace to bucolic peace and 
domestic tranquillity, involving as it does 
on the one hand a search for a reliable 
gardener and the horribly high cost of his 
services if found, or on the other positive 
slavery for the owner. However there is a 
way out, at the expense of considerable 
pains and ingenuity, a fairly large original 
outlay, and by comparison with the usual 
system practically no subsequent trouble 
or upkeep. 

Roughly, areas surrounding the domestic 
buildings are planted with various types of 
groundcover, consisting of evergreen and 
deciduous shrubs, creeping vines, and low 
plants and perennials suitable to the ex- 
posure and the soil. If the work is done on 
an entirely new site, rock outcrop and ledge 
if they occur need not be removed as for a 
lawn, which is a legitimate saving and the 
rock can be merged into later planting. 
Also on the same principle, any existing 
wooded areas however small will provide a 
background for the naturalizing of native 
material; while low marshy spots need not 
be levelled or filled in except where there is 
standing water and mosquito trouble, in 
which case stones and sand free from salt 
may be used. 

In computing costs of planting, the spac- 
ing which is recommended in lists — as, for 
example, four to six inches apart, staggered 
— will provide the number of plants per 
square foot. In the case of shrubs there is 
generally some information as to ultimate 
height and spread. To keep one’s average 
down it is wise to hold to a minimum the 
portions requiring small low evergreen ma- 
terial which in quantity is expensive, such 
as English and Baltic ivy, periwinkle or 
myrtle (Bowles’ variety is handsomest) 
and Pachysandra. 

Generally it will be found more satis- 
factory to use evergreen shrubs and plants 
where any large expanse has to be covered or 
for a formal treatment. Wintercreeper, 
Euonymus radicans, and the bronze form, 
coloratus do well in both sun and shade, 
as do the broadleaved evergreens. When 
planted and after soaking thoroughly, it is 
advisable to cover the ground with a half 
inch of peatmoss or salt-free sand, to con- 
serve the moisture. 

For miserably poor rocky soil and full 
sun, Cotoneaster, bearberry and Sargent’s 
juniper can be used successfully. Among 
evergreen perennials for the same condi- 
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tions are Alyssum saxatile var. sulphureum; 
Arabis albida, alpina and varieties; grass 
pink, Dianthus plumarius; evergreen candy- 
tuft, [beris sempervirens; moss pink, Phlox 
subulata in blue, white and crimson but not 
magenta; sedum in variety, mostly ever- 
green; Sazifrage S. cordifolia; the house 
leeks, Sempervirens te¢ctorem and _ others; 
and the common yucca on ledges. 

Deciduous vines for bank planting in full 
sun include the memorial rose, Rosa 
wichuraiana; bittersweet; Dorothy Perkins 
rose, pink and white; Virginia creeper, and 
the wild grapes. Also Forsythia suspensa, a 
shrub. 

For full sun or partial shade in good loam 
there are such low deciduous plants as the 
bugles, Ajuga genevensis and _ reptans; 
Veronica rupestris and V. filiformis; Mazus 
reptens in half or full shade; sweet violet; 
confederate violet or Sherman’s raiders, 
V. papilionacea v. priceana; Viola striata 
and V. canadensis; catmint, Nepeta mus- 
sinii; lambs’ ears, Stachys lanta; Camomile, 
Anthemis nobilis; Hungarian speedwell, 
Veronica teucrium; and _ turfing daisy, 
Chrysanthemum tchihatchewit. 

Between flagstones in full sun any of the 
thymes are good, particularly mother-of- 
thyme and lemon thyme; pearlwort or 
Sagina glabra; Veronica filiformis; and 
Mazus in shade. 

In shade under trees the white plantain 
lily is handsome for large scale planting. 
St. John’s wort, Hypericum moserianum is 
most desirable for partial shade. Soldiers 
and sailors, Pulmonaria officinalis, grows 
in sun or shade, as do lily of the valley, 
coral bells and sweet woodruff, Asperula 
odorata, Ali need good loam. 

For a very damp situation among native 
plants, any of the white, blue and yellow 
native violets do well, with dogtooth violets 
and marsh marigold. If absolutely wet, 
sphagnum moss will grow. There is nothing 
more lovely than the other native mosses 
(Lycopodium), including ground pine and 
the club mosses, but unless they are placed 
in surroundings and exposure exactly similar 
to that from which they are taken the re- 
sults will be disappointing. 

For general mass planting in partial 
shade, the lady fern, Asplenium filix-femina, 
grows in clumps and mats; while the hay- 
scented fern, Dennstaedtia punctilobula, is 
the best groundcover among trees. 

Perennial forget-me-not, spearmint and 
peppermint, and Lobelia kalmii (pale blue), 
flourish in damp and sunny marshes or on a 
stream-bank, as does also applemint, the 
most delicious of the mints but a great 
wanderer. 

In moderately dry open woods maiden- 
hair, wild ginger, christmas fern, Hepatica 





(blue, white and lavender), violets, trilli- 
ums, bunchberry, Cornus canadensis, the 
blue wood aster, Aster cordifolius, solomon’s 
seal, false solomon’s seal, wood betony 
(yellow or Indian red), and Galaz are satis- 
factory. Shortia is difficult. Trailing arbutus 
is delightful but should be purchased in 
pots from a specialist, not collected. Blood- 
root, Sanguinaria canadensis, will grow 
anywhere. Cranesbill or wild geranium 
prefers dampish ground with partial to full 
shade. The names of many similar plants 
will occur to gardeners in different parts of 
the country. 

It seems inevitable that considerations of 
uncertain maintenance and of extremes of 
weather, both so unfavorable to successful 
lawns, should influence a trend toward a 
different treatment of home grounds. There 
is nothing new about this solution, but it is 
one which is both practicable and decora- 
tive. 


Unusual Mignonette 


I have always been interested in growing 
unusual plants, and many years ago a friend 
in California sent me seeds that had been 
sent to her as Miles’ spiral mignonette. I 
had read of it, but could never find it listed, 
even though at that time, I had German and 
English seed lists. The Miles’ spiral was 
said to be very fragrant, but when the 
plants bloomed they had no real fragrance. 
Although the bloom is a mignonette, the 
leaf is not. It is a cut-leaf, almost to a 
skeleton. Sometimes the foliage has a 
glisten of lighter color over the green, and 
at times it gets a burnished tint. I have 
thought it must be caused by weather. 
People who see it for the first time always 
ask about it, and then can’t reconcile the 
spire and leaf. It is a striking plant when in 
bloom, though lacking any brilliancy of 
color. 

Some years after I first grew the plant, 
a friend sent me a card from Palestine with 
a pressed flower on it, though the publishers 
had not attached the name. I then won- 
dered if it could be a Spanish mignonette. 
It has proved hardy here on well drained 
soil, the top dying back but the root lasting 
for two or three years. The plants that 
winter make bushes if the main stem dies 
off, and grow to over two feet tall and nearly 
that across. With good care I think it would 
grow larger, for all my plants have hard 
going through lack of water. 

I made no real effort to learn the true 
name until one year I had but one perishing 
plant left which ripened less than a dozen 
seeds. I went over seed lists, reading de- 
scriptions attentively, and in an English 
list found Reseda alba listed as hardy. This 
Spring with but one plant, again, I sent 
bloom and leaf to a botanic garden asking if 
the plant was Reseda alba. The answer was, 
“Tt probably is.”” My one plant is a vigor- 
ous one, and is getting vigorous care in 
hopes it will set an ample crop of seeds. 

— M. Emerson Matin 
Westerly, Rhode Island 
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. Whrter Gaicty 


By DR. DONALD WYMAN 


Arnold Arboretum 


AVE you ever felt the need of some 
bright color in the garden during the 
dead of Winter when everything looks life- 
less? You can do more than just think 
about it, if you plan properly. There are 
several shrubs which have colorful bark 
throughout the entire Winter. If one of 
them is put in the right spot where it can be 
observed from a vantage point, and if it is 
properly pruned and cared for, there can 
be a spot of bright color all Winter long. 

However, it must be remembered that 
the plant must be in a vigorous growing 
condition to show off its best colors. Several 
of our bright-barked shrubs grow dull with 
old age or with poor growing conditions. 
On the other hand, the same shrubs if 
pruned hard and forced into vigorous 
growth by the use of fertilizer, can produce 
vigorous shoots with brilliantly colored 
bark. 

The tatarian dogwood, Cornus alba, is 
an example of a shrub which does not grow 
old gracefully. Its shoots grow shorter each 
year, the color of the bark grows duller, 
and so the taller it gets, the more the young 
twigs become dispersed over a much larger 
area and so are not nearly as effective as if 
they were concentrated together all in a 
smaller place. If the same shrub is cut to 
the ground every few years — best done in 
the early Spring —and allowed to grow 
vigorously, its bark will be brightly colored 
and visible in the Winter for some distance. 

Sunshine too, plays an important part in 
this process, for the plant growing in the 
bright sun will tend to have more brightly 
colored bark than the same plant growing 
in the shade. This is especially true with 
such plants as the high bush blueberries, 
for those grown in the shade will tend to 
have greenish one-year twigs, while those 
growing in the full sun will tend to have 
bright red-colored twigs. Keep these points 
in mind, then, when selecting a plant for 
producing bright Winter bark. 

Of course, only certain shrubs are in this 
select class, but among the best are those 
with bright red bark. Certainly Cornus alba 
and better still its variety sibirica should be 
at the top of the list. Then the native C. 
stolonifera and even C. amomum, could be 
considered. All these are vigorous shrubs 
about seven to nine feet high with flat 
white flower clusters in late Spring, some- 
what similar to those of the wild carrot, and 
all have white or blue berries in the Fall. 

The highbush blueberry, Vaccinium cor- 
ymbosum, can be in this group if the plant 
is grown in the full sun. Even the Japanese 
maple is sometimes used. However, it is 
often pretty difficult to persuade a person 
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to cut either of these to the ground just to 
force the growth of vigorous young twigs, 
so it had best be considered with reserva- 
tions. 

The best in this group with red twigs 
would be several of the roses like the 
Japanese rose, Rosa multiflora, and the 
native virginia rose. Both are excellent. 
Even one of the willows is frequently used 
— Salix alba chermesina — but this has to 
be cut to the ground every few years for, 
otherwise, it will grow into a standard tree 
and quickly lose this pronounced twig 
color which borders almost on orange. 

There is really only one good shrub with 
yellow twigs, the yellow twig osier, Cornus 
stolonifera flaviramea, another member of 
the dogwood clan. If heavily pruned about 





every three or four years its twigs will be a 
pronounced yellow all Winter. 

Green twigs in Winter are supplied by 
the Cytissus tribe, of which there are sev- 
eral species. Cytissus praecoxr and C. sco- 
parius might be best, the first because of its 
profuse pale lemon yellow flowers in Spring 
and the second because of its golden yellow 
flowers. Both prefer to be grown in poor 
dry soil, and are rather difficult to move the 
larger they grow. Both have multitudinous 
small twigs, are very dense and usually 
under six feet in height, at least in New 
England, and are completely green through- 
out the entire year. 

The globe flower or Kerria is also in this 
group with green twigs, but tends to die 
back in cold winters in New England. The 
thorny smilax vines might be considered; 
certainly the memorial rose would rate a 
place in many gardens. This is the last wild 
rose to bloom in the Summer, with clusters 
of small pure white flowers. It trails over 
the ground, making an excellent ground 
cover. It is one of the parents of our modern 
rambler roses. From Philadelphia, south- 

See page 310 


Birches do double-duty; green in Summer, white in Winter 
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veel Collecting 


By DR. C. R. WORTH 
Groton, N. Y. 


HE first essential in harvesting seed is 

to find a source where the seed will be 
pure and not cross-pollinated. The collector 
in the wild has little to worry about on this 
point, for natural hybrids (with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Saxifrages and Euro- 
pean Primulas) are surprisingly few and 
rare. I can recall, in years of collecting in 
the Rockies and South America, meeting 
only one plant which appeared to be a hy- 
brid. 

In the garden, of course, the situation is 
completely different. Probably only a few 
plants of a kind are grown with other 
closely related species of the same genus 
near at hand. Aquilegias are notoriously 
prone to hybridize, with the exception of 
the multiple-named charmer best known as 
A. ecalcarata; as these almost invariably 
breed back toward A. vulgaris, garden-«aved 
seeds are rarely worth the effort of sowing. 
I have noted here that volunteers of A. 
scopulorum never came true, although there 
was no other columbine in bloom at the 
time, unless possibly A. canadensis a mile 
or more away. Dianthus, Aethionema, Sazi- 
fraga, and Lilies of the Regal group are 
others that are reputed to hybridize freely 
in gardens. 

In my garden, Dianthus alpinus has in- 
variably come true from home-saved seed, 
although only once have I been able to 
purchase seed that gave the true species. 
Other Dianthus seedlings untrue to name 
have been so uniform that no evidence of 
hybridization could be discerned. More- 
over, among vast quantities of volunteer 
Dianthus and Aethionema here, there has 
been little or no evidence of hybridizing. 

Seed harvesting should, in general, and 
as far as present knowledge extends, be done 
at the instant that the seeds are beginning 
to be shed. The wise gardener will go around 
with a few empty packets and a pencil, for 
once seeds start to fall, they usually waste 
little time in completing the job. While 
most seeds have a brownish color (any- 
where from golden to nearly black) when 
they are ready to fall, a few kinds shed 
while still apparently green; several Anem- 
ones (those without plumes) and Ranun- 
culi are of this type. If violas are allowed to 
wait until the capsule splits, the seeds will 
be far away. Well-developed capsules, still 
green, should be pressed rather firmly be- 
tween the fingers, and if the capsules open, 
showing brown seeds, the harvest is ready. 
Erodiums and geraniums fling their seeds to 
a considerable distance when ripe, as do 
cyclamens, so that the gardener must antici- 
pate and pick the seeds as soon as the seed 
structure turns brown. 
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If one cannot be at hand at the crucial 
moment, it is well to go around the garden, 
plucking and opening a seed pod here and 
there. If the seeds seem brown and are 
fairly hard, they can be picked with as- 
surance of complete development even be- 
fore the capsule has shown signs of bursting. 

Two very important problems about 
which very little is definitely known at 
present, are those of plants which shed 
their seeds while still actually green and 
apparently immature, and of plants which 
will germinate better if the seed is gathered 
before it is fully developed. I have long 
suspected that many of the western plants, 
once the seed is fully developed, can be 
picked while still apparently green. In re- 
cent years, I have put the question to the 
test with fair success. My criterion for good 
seeds is simply to observe whether capsules 
and seeds shrivel after picking, or seem to 
dry normally. 

The tendency of Primulas of the Petio- 
laris group to scatter their seeds while still 
green has been much publicized lately, and 
rumor has it that unless the green seeds are 
sown almost immediately, they will not 
germinate. A pot of lusty seedlings of P. 
edgeworthi, which had remained packeted 
for several months, proves that this is not 
always the case. 

In harvesting seeds which are fully ripe, 
the simplest procedure is to shake the 
flower clusters into an envelope, or on to a 
paper spread on the ground. These seeds 
will be fairly free from chaff and will need 
little or no cleaning. If the seeds do not fall 
freely, it is much better to pick the entire 
stalk rather than individual capsules. But 
please do not pull up entire plants of rare 
species, as is sometimes done with cushion 
plants. These stalks should be placed head 
foremost in a paper bag (pre-war salt and 
sugar sacks of muslin are preferable) and 
hung in a dry place till the seeds are fully 
ripe, at which time a good share of the seeds 
will have found their way to the bottom of 
the sack. 

In dry weather, the bags and envelopes 
may be set in a box in the car or in any 
place where they will not be rained on, 
until they are ready to be cleaned. In more 
humid climates, they should be hung in a 
moderately warm, dry place, such as an 
attic. If the seeds are at all damp when 
gathered, they will mold unless spread out 
thinly to dry. Of course, the spread-out 
seeds must be placed where no breeze will 
reach them, unless they are large and heavy. 

Cleaning the dried seeds should be done 
at the earliest possible moment and is at 
best a major undertaking with which I have 
had no real success. The commercial houses 
use different types of screens and miniature 
fanning mills, I believe; but even so, much 


of the work must be done by hand. The 
amateur must resort to a series of sieves 
larger and smaller than the seeds being 
cleaned — though it is astonishing how 
seeds will pass through a mesh apparently 
much too small for them. Fine dust can be 
removed by blowing (watch that the seeds 
don’t blow away) or by pouring the seeds 
down a piece of yellow manila paper in- 
clined at a small angle. Placing the seeds in 
a pan which is then shaken with consider- 
able violence will, in some cases, separate 
them from most of the chaff. Yet no method 
is altogether satisfactory, and it may be 
necessary to go over the seeds by hand to 
remove bits of pod and chaff. 

After cleaning the seeds, they should be 
stored in airtight containers, such as coffee 
or tobacco tins or screwtop fruit jars. If the 
seeds are packeted, one prominent seeds- 
man advises that this be delayed until the 
last possible moment. Cellophane or oil- 
paper envelopes should be used in prefer- 
ence to ordinary paper envelopes, which 
absorb moisture from the seeds. Finally, the 
tins containing the seeds should be placed 
in a cool room. Whether freezing seeds of 
hardy plants while they are in a dry state 
will cause damage, is questionable. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, low temperatures 
should be avoided. 

From the Bulletin of the American Rock 
Garden Society, by permission. 


Winter Blossoms 


One of the most valuable of Winter- 
flowering shrubs is winter sweet, Chimonan- 
thus praecox. It starts blooming the latter 
part of November, and reaches its climax 
at the Christmas season, and continues 
throughout January. No matter how cold or 
how much snow there may be on the ground, 
there is no perceptible change in the blos- 
soming time of this remarkable shrub. 

Winter sweet somewhat resembles for- 
sythia, except that the flowers are of a 
softer yellow, more of a corn-color shade, 
and of a waxen appearance with a dash of 
maroon in the center. However, the chief 
charm of the shrub is its almost unbelieva- 
ble fragrance, which permeates the air all 
about, even on the coldest Winter days! 
If one gathers a bunch of it and brings it 
inside, this shrub will not only perfume the 
whole room, but retain its sweetness, as 
well as its freshness, for a week or more. 

Winter sweet also possesses the attribute 
of perfect hardiness in addition to its many 
other fine qualities. As an example of the 
above, it can be moved from one place to 
another, and each time it will take hold as 
readily as before, and thrive as if it had 
never been disturbed! 

It, too, is very easily propagated if one 
takes the trouble to meet its few require- 
ments, such as a southern exposure and a 
soil composed of a sandy loam mixed with 
old manure and oak leaf compost. With 
the Jatter, it should be mulched the year 
’round. 

— Mary ELreanor Rorer. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


LTHOUGH I have been closely con- 
nected with various phases of horti- 
cultural work for over 30 years, I have never 
seen a strawberry barrel nor have I talked 
with more than a half dozen gardeners who 
claimed to have ever seen such a barrel. At 
various times I have read about strawberry 
barrels but they were always mentioned in 
rather vague terms. Possibly once or twice 
a year I would get an inquiry on the making 
of such a barrel and I am afraid my answers 
were also vague. 

This year, for some unknown reason, in- 
terest in the making of strawberry barrels 
took such a spurt that I was forced to find 
more definite information on the subject. 
Although there seems to be very little in- 
formation on the subject, my private-estate- 
gardener friends from across the water tell 
me that they well remember the barrels in 
the courtyards over there. These were 
placed on turntables of some sort and 
everytime the gardener walked by he would 
give the barrel a twist to expose all the 
plants to the sun. I can well imagine that 
the strawberry barrel might do much better 
in England’s cool, moist climate than in 
most parts of this country. 

I also understand that strawberry barrels 
are not uncommon in California. However, 
I rather suspect that instead of barrels, 
the containers used there are large pottery 
jars with protruding cups instead of holes. 
Certainly the idea is not new and there 
must be a good reason why there is so little 
information or even mention of the subject 
in horticultural literature. Why not plan 
uow to make a strawberry barrel yourself? 

Any substantial barrel can be used, from 
a nail keg to a standard 55-gallon molasses 
barrel. A small barrel will be: much easier 
to plant and manage. A barrel of over 25 
gallons capacity will be so heavy when 
filled with soil as to make it very difficult 
to handle. I suggest that you try a nail keg 
at first. You should be able to get one at 
your local hardware store. 

Bore four or five ™%-inch holes in the 
bottom for drainage. Then bore holes 
around the sides 1% to 2 inches in diame- 
ter and about six inches apart in alternate 
rows starting about six inches from the 
bottom. Whitewash the barrel to make it 
look better. 

Place large pieces of broken pots or un- 
even stones over the drainage holes in the 
bottom. Cover the bottom with two inches 
of fine gravel or other drainage material. 

It is very important to have a drainage 
core in a large barrel in order to get water 
down to the lower plants. The value of 
such a core in a small barrel is questionable. 
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Suggestions for drainage core are: — 1. 
Perforated metal tube or cylinder made of 
14-inch wire mesh, filled with coarse gravel 
or crushed stones; 2. A drain tile or large 
fruit juice can with top and bottom re- 
moved, to be used as a form. This is placed 
in the center of the barrel on the drainage 
and filled with sand; barrel is filled with 
loam to the top of the form which is then 
pulled up and filled again with sand. This 
is repeated until the top of the barrel is 
reached when the form can be removed or 
left to be used as a funnel. This method 
leaves a drainage core of sand. 3. I used a 
piece of downspout with several 4” holes 
bored in it, placed in the barrel and then a 
little more than half-filled with sand. Filling 
this with water gets it immediately on to 
the lower plants. 

An everbearing variety was recommended 
by both nurserymen because of the admit- 
ted difficulty of wintering over plants in a 
barrel. The author of an article in a recent 
magazine claimed to have used “two year 
old plants of a standard variety, placed in 
the barrel in April, fruited well in June.” 


All my 30 years experience growing straw- 
berries says this just can’t be done, but I 
am willing to be shown and am trying it out 
with the exception that I am using one-year 
old plants. My two-year-old plants have 
crowns bigger than the holes in the barrel. 

Mix sufficient soil to fill the barrel. It 
takes more than you think, so prepare 
plenty. Use soil mixture about as you 
would for potting plants. Pour in sufficient 
soil to come about 2 inches above the lower 
row of holes. Tamp down firmly with a 
piece of 2 X 3 and add sufficient soil to fill 
to top of holes after tamping. Push the 
roots of the plants through the top of the 
holes, spread them out and cover with soil. 
Continue with tamped layers of soil to the 
top of the barrel where additional plants 
can be set on 6 inch centers around the 
drainage core. Firm tamping is very im- 
portant to eliminate any danger of the soil 
settling and pulling the plants into the bar- 
rel. 

Water the barrel as needed. Pour some 
into the drainage core for the lower plants 
and around the drainage core for the plants 
on and near the top. 

Sunlight is a necessity for normal plant 
growth. I surely do not know just how a 
large barrel would be turned every day. 
Both sets of directions suggest a “sturdy 
platform with castors” but I am sure such 
equipment would not be available to the 
average barrel maker and would be expen- 

See page 310 





Prof. Dempsey tries out a strawberry barrel so you can have one next Spring 
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CTesiiteiil Weed Couleill 


By DALE E. WOLF 


New Jersey 
Experiment Station 


: EEDS cause losses to vegetable and 

fruit farmers amounting to many mil- 
lion dollars each year. Because weeds are 
such a problem, much emphasis has been 
placed on the use of various chemicals for 
their control. 


Strawberries 


Work conducted in cooperation with 
Franklin A. Gilbert, Small Fruits Specialist, 
indicates that the control of weeds in straw- 
berries with 2,4-D shows good promise. 
The use of 1 pound of 2,4-D acid per acre 
has been found to be beneficial in control- 
ling weeds if the 2,4-D is sprayed on the 
soil immediately after cultivation. If the 
soil is not stirred after this treatment, the 
weeds will usually be controlled for a period 
of four to six weeks. However, if this spray- 
ing is followed immediately by cultivation, 
new weed seeds will be brought to the 
surface of the soil and germinate, thereby 
giving a whole new crop of weeds. 

Spraying fruiting fields in the spring of 
the year with one pound of 2,4-D acid per 
acre also shows considerable promise as a 
means of controlling broad-leaved weeds in 
strawberries. Applications, therefore, of 
2,4-D made in February and March have 
given good control of rabbit clover with 
little injury to strawberries. It must be 
remembered that the use of 2,4-D on straw- 
berries is new and that all the answers are 
not known. 


Carrots 


The use of oils for the control of weeds in 
carrots is probably the longest used and 
best established method of controlling weeds 
in vegetable crops. It was found in 1943 
that carrots were resistant to oil sprays and 
that most of the weeds which infested this 
crop could be killed by an application of 
material such as Stoddard’s Solvent at the 
rate of 80 gallons per acre. 

These oils can be applied whenever the 
weed problem is prevalent, but has been 
found to give an oil taste to the carrots if 
used within seven weeks of harvesting. 


Onions 


The use of two closely related chemicals 
on onions has proved best according to 
C. H. Nissley, Extension Specialist in vege- 
tables. These chemicals are calcium cyan- 
amid (Aero Cyanamid special grade) and 
potassium cyanate (Aero Cyanate). 

Sixty to seventy pounds of calcium cyan- 
amid dust per acre applied as late as 
practical after planting but less than 2 
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days before emergence of the onions will 
control an early growth of weeds. When the 
weeds have emerged, calcium cyanamid 
must be applied while the weeds are wet if 
good kill is to be obtained. 

The first spray of potassium cyanate 
should be a 1% solution by weight (1 pound 
to 12 gallons of water) and should not 
exceed 60 to 70 gallons per acre. This spray 
must be applied while the weeds are small 
(1-2 leaf stage) if good weed kill is to be 
obtained. There is some evidence that 
burning of the onion tips will result if 
spraying is done sooner than three weeks 
after the emergence of the onions. If the 
onions are planted early in the season and 
growth is slow, burning may result from 
applications made later than three weeks 
after emergence of the crop. 

A second spray treatment should be 
applied at the same rate but by this time 
the onions will be high enough to direct the 
spray from the nozzle on each side of the 
row, thus reducing the possibility of injury. 
Nozzles should be set so that the spray 
crosses not more than the lower two inches 
of the onion leaf. Later spraying may be 
applied at a concentration of 2% if desir- 
able. 

Late spraying at the risk of mechanical 
damage to the onions is usually profitable 
since Fall weeds are much delayed. Sprayers 
should be set so that all the ground is 
covered. If satisfactory results from the use 
of potassium cyanate are to be obtained, 
the chemical must be used while the weeds, 
such as lamb’s-quarter, purslane and crab- 
grass, are very small (1-2 leaf stage). 


Sweet Corn 


The use of a pre-emergence application 
of 2,4-D on sweet corn grown on com- 
paratively heavy soils has proved quite 
successful. Sweet corn treated at the rate 
of 1 pound acid per acre just at the time 
the sweet corn is breaking through the 
ground has given relatively good control of 
the annual broad-leaved and grass weeds 
with little injury to the corn. 

If you are troubled with broad-leaved 
weeds after the corn is up, a post emergence 
application of 2,4-D will probably prove 
beneficial. Treatment at the rate of one 
quarter pound of 2,4-D acid per acre at 
the time the corn is from two to twelve 
inches tall will usually give good control of 
the broad-leaved weeds with little injury 
to the sweet corn. 

The use of 2,4-D on sweet corn has not 
been tested in New Jersey enough to war- 
rant complete recommendation of this treat- 
ment. It must be remembered that the use 
of 2,4-D for the control of weeds in sweet 
corn should only be employed as a supple- 


ment to ordinary tillage practices. How- 
ever, if a serious weed problem develops 
and cannot be controlled by cultivation, 
the use of 2,4-D shows considerable promise 
for controlling these weeds and saving the 
sweet corn crop. 


Orchards 


One of the most troublesome problems 
which the fruit grower faces is the control 
of weeds in orchards. Weeds which are 
particularly bad are brush, ragweed, honey- 
suckle, bindweed, and poison ivy. Since 
some of these plants have a tendency to 
twine around trees it is often difficult to 
remove them by ordinary operations. 

Ammate mixed at the rate of one pound 
per gallon of water and applied to cover 
completely the foliage of the plants to be 
destroyed has given excellent control. If 
poison ivy is growing up the trees, spray 
only the base of the ivy plant, since injury 
to the trees is likely to result if Ammate is 
sprayed on the trunk. Regrowth may occur, 
but two or three applications should com- 
pletely control most of these perennial 
weeds. 

Ammate is not poisonous or inflammable 
but is slightly corrosive to sprayers. Quack- 
grass, ryegrass and most of the annual 
grasses will not be controlled by Ammate 
sprays. 

Many of the fence and hedge rows in the 
state are infested with vegetation which is 
a particularly good harbor for insects and 
certain viruses. Most of this vegetation can 
be controlled by the use of either sodium 
arsenite or sodium chlorate. Two hundred 
pounds of either of these materials mixed 
with 100 gallons of water and sprayed on 
an acre will give nearly complete kill of all 
vegetation. Respraying each year will prob- 
ably be necessary to control the new plant 
growth. Care must be taken since both of 
these chemicals have disadvantages. So- 
dium arsenite is poisonous to humans and 
animals. Sodium chlorate is inflammable 
after it is sprayed on foliage and, therefore, 
its use around buildings or other dry ma- 
terials is not advisable. 

Control of weeds in horticultural crops by 
the use of chemicals is new. Within the near 
future there should be chemicals that can 
be used on a commercial scale in weeding 
such crops as beans, peas, beets, cabbage 
and lettuce. The use of chemical weed 
killers in horticultural crops is indeed prom- 
ising but it must be remembered that 
chemical weed killers can only be a supple- 
ment to ordinary tillage practices. Cer- 
tainly, we have in the offing for the first 
time in the history of agriculture a way of 
reducing hand labor in weeding certain 
crops and reducing losses due to weeds. 


— Horticultural News. 


Use most vegetables when they are very 
young, particularly beets and carrots and, 
above all, kohlrabi. Most vegetables tend 
to become woody as they age and their 
flavors to grow strong. In canning, only the 
very best vegetables and fruits are worth 
the expense and trouble. 
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Grow thu Lhe vegetable eee 


Chrysan pn Cullis 


By MILTON CARLETON 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE greatest value of the chrysanthe- 

mum is in lengthening the gardening 
season. I haven’t too much use for this 
flower much before the first light frosts 
have killed the bright-colored annuals like 
zinnias and marigolds. Too early a bloom 
means that we are tired of chrysanthemums 
before they are ready to go. I, for one, feel 
that our efforts should be directed towards 
extending the season on the other end 
through better frost protection and hardier 
varieties. (By hardier I mean those which 
are bud and petal hardy, as contrasted to 
the idea of winter hardiness.) 

A much neglected class of chrysanthe- 
mums are the large-flowered types ordi- 
narily seen only in greenhouses, like Gold 
Lode, Mrs. Kidder, Indianapolis, etc. Men- 
tion them to the average gardener and he is 
aghast at the idea of growing this class of 
material out of doors. But once he is ac- 
customed to the idea, he finds it exciting. 
True, Gold Lode grown out of doors is not 
the huge single stem one finds in the 
florists’ shops, but it is three to four times 
the size of most of the so-called hardy gar- 
den varieties. Treated as annuals, with new 
plants set each year, these indoor types will 
give excellent bloom in most sections where 
temperatures do not drop below 26 to 27 
before their normal blooming period in 
November. 

If unusual freezes might injure or kill 
before that time, light cheese cloth shelters 
will often give enough protection to save 
that year’s bloom. 

The biggest difficulty in using the large- 
flowered sorts is that the plants are not 
readily available, but through a friendly 
florist you can usually buy enough plants 
for the average garden at a reasonable price. 
I have carried over plants of these in the 
Chicago area, but this is hardly worth while 
except as a trick. The greenhouse types 
throw very few suckers, and plenty of suck- 
ers seem to be necessary for Winter survival 
outdoors. With good cold frame storage 
facilities or a small greenhouse, they can, 
of course, be kept indefinitely. 

Perhaps the greatest injustice done to 
the so-called hardy types is the use of that 
descriptive adjective. Certainly, it is a mis- 
take to think of them as hardy in the same 
sense that an oak and a peony are hardy. I 
know of few sections of the country where 
they will live out of doors without Winter 
protection and survive for years. They 
must have some form of protection, plus 
correct culture, if they are to survive. Of 
all the methods of Winter protection tried, 
the only one that works in the Middle 
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West, where long periods of snowless cold 
must be resisted, is hilling up with soil, just 
as roses are hilled up. Old timers called this 
“‘mudding in,” which is not a good descrip- 
tion, since the less water used, and the less 
moisture that stands around the plant, 
the better. Dry plants will resist tempera- 
tures of 30 below without snow, if covered 
with dry soil where they will be killed if wet. 

Of all the chrysanthemums I have grown, 
those that come closest to being Winter 
hardy are the Northland Daisies and some 
of the Kraus varieties. Even these, how- 
ever, are sometimes killed in open Winters 
when frost heaving is serious. Chrysanthe- 
mums just don’t have deep enough roots to 
resist frost action. 

For this reason, I always like to carry 
over one clump each of the better varieties 
in a cold frame, so that if an unusual Winter 
does kill one of my pets, it can be reestab- 
lished from this stock plant. 

No matter if left outdoors over Winter or 
carried over in a cold frame, I always di- 
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vide my plants in Spring to single stem di- 
visions. The single stem will produce a 
plant two or three feet across by Fall and 
be much less subject to disease than the 
crowded stems from an old clump. I also 
feel that chrysanthemums should not be 
allowed to waste space in the display garden 
all summer long. I believe in growing them 
in rows like vegetables, moving them in for 
Autumn color just before the annuals pass 
out of the picture for the year. In this way, 
the garden can be kept full of color from 
frost to frost, or long past the first frosts of 
the Autumn. I even grow mums in window 
boxes after the tender plants are killed, and 
expect to get at least a full month’s extra 
display. 

A schedule I have recommended to 
many gardeners with satisfaction is as 
follows: Plant spring-flowering bulbs as 
soon as the chrysanthemums are killed by 
frost. Over them, in late November, scatter 
seeds of hardy annuals like petunias and 
larkspur. In early Spring, start indoor 
bedding annuals to replace the Fall-sown 
crop as soon as the latter fades. Move in 
chrysanthemums as soon as the Summer 
annuals begin to look shabby. This comes 
about as close to a continuous display as 
the home gardener can hope to attain. 

No matter what varieties I might recom- 
mend, I will be wrong. There are hundreds 
of good ones. I have grown over 400 differ- 

See page 310 
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WHENEVER I am in San Francisco, I 
usually manage to have time to go out to 
the Muir Woods. You drive over the 
Golden Gate Bridge and then swoop up 
and down on a roller-coaster road until you 
drop into a sheltered cleft in the mountains 
where, securely protected, is that superb 
grove of 300 feet and better tall Sequoia 
sempervirens. It is an experience beyond 
price, just to stand among those immense 
boles. You gain the same emotions as when 
you lie prone in the grass on a hilltop at 
night and look up at the stars. 


AUGUST is one of my favorite months be- 
cause it is the laziest time of all the year. 
The work in the garden is at a pause, save 
for a scratching at weeds and a few anxious 
looks at the sky to see if the Weather Man 
will save the tribulation of watering. In the 
fields, too, work is about over until the rush 
and sweat of harvesting arrive. The cattle 
are contented down by the stream in the 
meadow-bottom and even the pigs under 
the barn seldom squawk for food more than 
every hour on the hour. In short, this is the 
month for dozing in a hammock swung be- 
tween the two old maples on the lawn. A 
man can sprawl at ease and watch the white 
clouds swim up from behind the mountains 
and float on down the valley towards the 
sea, while his garden, his fields and his ani- 
mals are all busy making food, money and 
beauty for him. Is there anything better 
than life on a New England farm in August 
when there is little to do and 31 peaceful 
days in which to do it? 


EVER hear of using a shot gun to obtain a 
good set of apples? I am told that Norman 
Ellms of Millers Falls, Mass., tried the 
stunt this Spring. He imported pollen of 
the Golden Delicious variety under refriger- 
ation from way out west in Washington, 
loaded regular sporting cartridges with the 
golden stuff, instead of shot, and then fired 
the loads right into his Mac trees. As a 
check, Ellms covered one tree with tobacco 
cloth to keep the bees out so that any set 
would be entirely due to his shot-gun tech- 
nique. He reports a good set — so far. 


SOME of the chemical experts should de- 
velop a material which is offensive, yet 
harmless, to bees. Then this material, if 
added to DDT, would make it possible to 
kill rose chaffers and Japanese beetles, with- 
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out harming the bees. Just what is the 
minimum strength for ending the lives of 
the two pests just mentioned remains to be 
learned perhaps, although the scientists 
may already know. Both pests are tough. 
The drawback is that even a 5% DDT will 
destroy any bees that visit the flowers to 
which it has been applied. If the bees could 
be kept away, the protection of roses from 
their worst foes could readily be accom- 
plished. 


GARDENERS are sometimes very smart 
people, when it comes to avoiding work. 
There is a man in Missouri, reports the 
Men’s Garden Club of Elmhurst, IIl., who 
mows a big lawn without stumbling along 
after his power mower. He buries short 
lengths of pipe vertically at intervals about 
his lawn, on 25 foot centers, with about 
three feet sticking up into the air. Then 
he tethers his mower in turn to each pipe 
and, as the mower cuts in circles, it winds 
itself up around the pipe until it bangs 
against the post. Then the gardener has to 
rouse himself and run the mower over to 
another pipe. Of course, he has to hand 
finish around the posts but that is not too 
much of a job, as it can wait a while, unless 
the Mrs. happens to be home. 


DRIVING north out of Boston the other 
day, I received a shock while streaking 
along through central New Hampshire. For 
an hour or more I had seen with sweet sor- 
row the first yellow of the golden-rod break- 
ing out by the roadside. That means that 
midsummer has come; we are half-way be- 
tween the frosts. But, on rounding a curve 
near Lebanon, where you pass a little 
swamp filled with bushes and miscellaneous 
scrub-trees, I saw, flaunting itself brazenly, 
a bright flame of crimson. A solitary red 
maple was holding out, like a beacon, a 
bough of crimson leaves. Now I know that 
this species of maple does this commonly 
enough but it does irk me to welcome the 
golden-rod as a sort of promise of at least 
six weeks more of warm weather and then 
to have the first Autumn color thrust upon 
me the same hour. There ought to be a law 
or something to make these swamp maples 
behave themselves. 


VISITING a mid-western nursery last 
week, I was told, triumphantly too, that 
the plantsmen there have just about per- 


fected a new variety of chrysanthemum 
which will bloom abundantly early in the 
season. “They will come into flower in 
June”’, I was informed. On the train com- 
ing home I thought about it and the more I 
thought the more indignant I became. Why 
in the world does anyone want to provide 
June-blooming chrysanthemums? There 
are tulips, roses, iris, delphiniums, day lilies 
and so on and on. June is the flood tide of 
the garden! We want and we need chrys- 
anthemums with their gold and bronze in 
September and October when their warm 
color will give strength and brightness to the 
darkling days. We want them then in our 
garden to repeat at our feet the crimson 
and the yellows flaming overhead in the 
trees. Why in the world do breeders presume 
to meddle with the imperial flower of the 
Fall to the extent of making it a weak, 
sprawling and timid June bloomer? There 
is so much to do with so many flowers and 
shrubs that it seems plant hybridizers’ 
opportunities could be much more profit- 
ably employed. Why not breed for disease 
resistance, for hardiness, for strength of 
stem, for purity of color and the rest and 
let plants flower in peace at the time of year 
they were designed to grace! 


HAVE you ever stood in the midst of your 
garden and realized that all the things you 
have accomplished through many years are 
not worth a fraction of the flowers you have 
grown? 


A BIT of horticultural heresy is good for 
gardening. So, I am going to say that of all 
water lilies, there is none better than our 
own, wild pond lily, Nymphea odorata. I 
say this, well advised of the beauty of the 
gay hybrid tropicals which I have enjoyed 
many times, both in the pools on great 
estates and in the muddy puddles of weary 
amateurs. Of course, no one can say that 
any flower is more beautiful than another, 
but a man can like one flower better than 
another, particularly for specific qualities 
that appeal to him as an individual. I could 
speak of the pond lily’s fragrance. I could 
become lyrical over the white petals and 
the golden anthers. I could write of the 
grace of the flowers floating on the water. 
I could even be philosophical over such 
purity coming out of black corruption on 
the pond’s bottom. I could praise the pond 
lily in many ways but, chiefly, its greatest 
value to me is its ease of culture. I just put 
the roots in the bottom of my garden 
pond, enjoying a splendid job in a bathing 
suit — and then I forget them. No fussing 
around in the Fall to dig up and store ten- 
der roots. No worry of any kind! Every 
June year after year, my pond lilies bloom 
and they keep right on blooming until late 
August. What more could be asked of any 
flower? 


THE refreshment of rain! These August 
days after weeks of lawn-browning heat 
and dryness, how pleasant it is to sit on the 
porch and watch the gentle rain fall, dull 
silver against the pewter of the sky. 
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Hardy ferns, wild and rock garden plants 
are featured at FERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, 
MINN., along with trees, shrubs and other 
plants. 


The beautifully illustrated catalog of the 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS AT BEAVERTON, 
ORE., pictures many iris varieties in color. 


THE BARNES, IMPORTERS, GROVER RD., 
EAST AURORA, N. Y., handle Van Tubergen 
bulbs from Holland. In addition to the usual 
Spring kinds, lilies, bulbous iris and other 
unusual bulbs may be had. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS, 327 WEST 36TH ST., 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y., with head offices at 
Heiloo, Holland, has a complete list of all 
kinds of bulbs for your Fall planting. 


The catalog of the FLORIDA NURSERY 
AND LANDSCAPING CO., LEESBURG, FLA., 1S 
handy not only for southern gardeners, but 
also for northern enthusiasts who like to 
grow tropical plants under glass or in tubs. 


Pansy seeds, jumbo, swiss, butterfly 
hybrids, bedding types and new introduc- 
tions, are included in the folder of sTEELEs’ 
PANSY GARDENS, 2715 s. E. 39TH AVE., 
PORTLAND 2, OREGON. 


RAMSEY’S AUSTIN NURSERIES, 4525 GUA- 
DALUPE, AUSTIN, TEXAS, carries usual fruit 
trees, shrubs, perennials, roses and bulbs 
for southern and northern gardens. 


As usual, the catalog of WAYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, AT MENTOR, OHIO, is one of the most 
attractive. The pictures, both colored and 
black and white, and the descriptive ma- 
terial about each plant, make it pleasing 
and informative for browsing. Listed are 
hardy and tender bulbs, bulbous iris, lilies, 
herbaceous perennials, shrubs and roses. 


MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS, AT MAPLE- 
TON, IOWA, specialize in iris only. 


Here are more iris and this time at LYON 
IRIS GARDENS, 7041 WOODMAN AVE., VAN 
Nuys, CALIF. Their list is extensive. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., INC., BOX 925, 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N.° Y., handles 
Dutch bulbs. The nurseries are at Hillegom, 


Holland. 


Another gladiolus house, CHUCK’s GLAD 
PATCH, ROUTE NO. 2, ALBERT LEA, MINN., 
lists many of the finer and newer glad 
varieties. 


WILLIAM ZVOLANEH & CO., P. O. BOX 142, 
LOMPOC, CALIF., specializes in sweet pea 
seeds. Emphasis is placed on the Winter 
flowering varieties. 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, PLACER- 
VILLE, CALIF., offer a wide selection of iris, 
including the rare and unusual types along 
with the more popular favorites. 


A wide variety of Spring flowering bulbs, 
hardy lilies, and lawn, grass and clover 
oe are included in the catalog of ANDREW 

- KENNEDY INC., 22-24 w. 27TH ST., NEW 
YORK. Pot-grown strawberry plants are 
also featured, 
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“TU Le “IPS 


Huge, exotic — 
the most beau- 
tiful of all tu- 
lips! Unique, 
feathery, gera- 
nium-red  flow- 
ers tinted rose, 
marked with emerald green. The 
strong erect stems grow 18 to 21 
in. tall. All top-size bulbs, all of 
superb quality. 

SPECIAL — Order freely today, at this 
money-saving low price — 10 Bulbs $1.00 — 
or all you want for only 10c each! 
All Guaranteed to Bloom, All Postpaid. 


r =====ORDER BLANK=====4 


&@ As soon as ready to mail, send me the choicest Fall Bulbs § 
. marked below, with directions for planting, postpaid: r] 
5 Fantasy Parrot Tulips Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
: . 19342 Finest quality bulbs 9545 Largest flowers, 
—~ described above, ata long stems. All best $ 
a special price. 10 Bulbs colors, mixed. 17 Bulbs 
— © 25 Fantasy Tulips $2.50 rysea? Really a em 
Red Emperor Tulips eally striking 
9379 Largest,earliest color display! 12 Bulbs 
and most brilliant of | Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
all tall giant tulips. $ 9036 Allcolors mixed.$ 
Fiery scarlet. 10Bulbs Lower price: 6 Bulbs 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Large Flowered Crocus 
9193 Gorgeous i [ ]9542 Choice bulbs—blue, 
8 © |_Jfinest colors mixed. | purple,yellow, white, a 
Long stems. 10 Bulbs, striped, mixed. 50Bulbs& & 







Parrot 
Tulip 





yon Fall 


i 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; Enclosed ‘ 
t Any 6 $1 Lots for $5.00 is $ g Bulb Book 
! Name a FR EE 
7] JBRARY " @ Natural color pie- 
f St. or R. D. 80%: ® a comp <4 
na . descriptions 1elp 
‘’ ET "Zone & choose best Tulips, 
ae ee Daffodils, Crocus, 
8 ‘Send Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. £ en pane Lilie 8, 
te Ines sciec- 
’ Ww A ] B Cc a tion over, and all 
8 -Atlee Burpee Co. 5 i iwiisic tics 


Send caahet ur leew, 


129 Burpee Building or 129 Burpee Building ' or coupon at left. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
TTT LLL LL | 








Magical BEAUTY for your LAWN or POOL! 


With Native Plants from the Fairyland of Basswood Springs and Hatcheries 
FISH MOSS. Helps keep water WATER LILIES. For ponds. pools, 


clean. Wonderful fish food con- 100 Acres lakes. Need no attention. As- 


taining riboflavin. Fine for in- of Virgin Woods sorted colors. Healthy plants. 
and Lakes 


Blooms 5 to 8 in. diameter. 


Each $2, 6 for $5. 
WILLOW TREES. Sprouts planted 


anywhere grow into 10 to 20 ft. 
beautiful weeping willow trees, 
with countless drooping 
branches. Artistic shade for 
any landscape. Dozen sprouts 
$1. 3 Doz. $2. 


WILD FERNS. From wooded 
seciion of Basswood. Trans- 
plant to any lawn or garden. 
Lovely. delicate green fronds. 
Dozen $2, 3 Dozen $5. 


door and outdoor pools, lakes, 
ponds. One dozen vines §l, 
3 Doz. $2, Bushel $5. 


Dehydrated FISH MOSS. in dary 
cellophane. Nature’s own splen- 
did Vitamin C (riboflavin) fish 
food. Keeps indefinitely. Pack- 
age (6 mos. supply) $1. 


“4-Leaf Clover” WATER PLANTS. 
The ‘‘Good Luck Plant.” Ex- 
actly like 4-leaf clover. Grows 
in pools with soil base. Dozen 
plants $1. 3 Doz. $2, Bushel $5. 


» 
Special! $15 Value, $8.40. 


Three dozen each of Fish Moss, iif 2 as = > alh Orders fev $8.40 or more are 
=~ 





Clover Plants, Willows and prepaid. On orders for less than 
Ferns and 2 Water Lilies, all 2 $8.40 add 10% postage. Please 
prepaid, $8.40. “> x 4 send remittance with order. 


The beauty of these fine plants will surprise you. Order TODAY! 
BASSWOOD SPRINGS, R.R. No. 3-H, PLATTE CITY, MISSOURI 











Buy U. 5. Savings Bonds 
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~>SSSSSSSSSSSSSS==== 
EASY TO GROW IN MOST ANY SOIL! 


BRAND'S 








@ ANITRA—Becutiful light blue........... $ .40 
@ AMITOLA—Pink and gold with golden 

DT aseeunaceetaceeteouesecees 40 
@ CHRISTABEL—tLarge brilliant red........ 50 
@ CITY OF LINCOLN—Gold and fiery red.. -50 
@ ELMOHR—Large, daintly ruffled red- 

Ci iebewied daa eseesenebeeeveues 1.00 
@ ELSA SASS—New yellow and lemon..... -60 
@ GOLDEN GLOW—Deep golden yellow, | 

CU 0050 ccnbeyeseusenneeee és -50 
@ JAKE—Sparkling white; one of the best... 50 
@ MISS CALIFORNIA—Large, beautiful pink 50 





@ SABLE—Uniform deepest black; in demand 1.00 
@ TIFFANY—Soft yellow with bronze-pink- 


aa is on bsen tSSS C8 eeeeedense ee -50 | 
@ WABASH— Striking; pure white and pansy 
Gs « vesstaweeseseoekevesscuceos -50 


ee ag $6. 90 Value... Only $5.75 Postpaid 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 East Division Street FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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Keep Busy in August 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCR 


UGUST brings the gardener a variety 
of chores. If the Summer should be hot 

and dry, watering is vital. Water with a 
purpose and not haphazardly by sprinkling 
a small amount on each bed and lawn. It 
might be a good idea*to divide the garden 
into several sections. Take one section at a 
time and give it a thorough soaking so that 
the water will penetrate to a depth of six to 
eight inches. Deep penetration of water 
will keep the roots of the plants growing 
deeply into the soil, whereas a light sprin- 
kling moistens the surface only. Thus, the 
roots will be drawn up to the surface where 
they will be scorched by the hot sun. Late 


| afternoon and early evening are the best 
| times for watering. 


Many of the annuals are at their height 
of bloom and growth at this time. Keep 
them cultivated. Also, an application of 
fertilizer worked into the soil will be bene- 
ficial. 

The same holds true for the vegetable 


_ garden. For a late crop of lettuce, dwarf 


peas and bush beans, seed may be sown 








Do you know that Fall is the right time to seed your 


lawn? That you can sow less seed—get a thick, healthy 


lawn quicker—and that weeds cause less competi- 


tion. But let Lawn Care explain—it tells How, Why 


ond When. It will come to your home 5 times yearly 
and in simple language gives you the right answers 


to lawn upkeep problems. Send for Lawn Care today 


—just drop us a card and say “Lawn Care, please.” 


om Gant’ « sous co 


46 Fourth Street, Marysville, Ohio 
else Polo Alto. Calitormia 


COTTS” AND “LAWN CARE” ARE PR 






MARKS OF 0 M 






SCOTT & SONS CO. 








cotta. MAKE BETTER LAWNS 








THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
Since 1929 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 


26 Church Street 








Wellesley 1993 
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early in the month. Why not try some 
corn salad and endive for salad greens this 
Fall? Endive grows like lettuce. When the 
plants are mature, tie up the outer leaves in 
order to bleach the centre ones. Corn salad 
is easily grown and its foliage is very tasty 
in salads. 

The berry plot will want some attention 
now. Old raspberry canes that bore fruit 
this year can be cut out of the Latham- 
type plants to make room for new canes. 
The same should be done with the black- 
berry, as next year’s crop of berries will be 
born on the new shoots, now forming. 


| Mulching the berry beds with lawn clip- 


pings during the Summer will keep down 
the weeds and also help to retain moisture. 

Prepare your new strawberry bed now. 
Strawberries prefer a dark sandy loam 
which has an abundance of plant food 
worked into it. Well-rotted stable manure is 
best but if this is not available, use a com- 
plete fertilizer. A southern slope is an ideal 
location for the strawberry bed as it will 
protect the plants against late frosts and 
standing water. 

Give thought to the perennials. We can 


| now go to work on many of these garden 


favorites. Peonies, iris, delphiniums, Ori- 
ental poppies and all of the earlier blooming 
kinds have completed their cycle and may 
be transplanted and divided. 

In separating peonies, cut so that one or 
more healthy sections of the roots are at- 
tached to the portion which contains the 
crown or crown buds. Plant in a prepared 
location which has been well fertilized, 


being careful to place the buds about two 
inches below the soil surface. It is best not 
to plant peonies in the same location in 
which they were growing. 

Delphiniums are easily divided by sep- 
arating the clumps. The Oriental poppy is 
divided by digging up the roots and cutting 
them up. In November, mulch these with 
old stable manure, which should be spaded 
in the ground in the Spring. Iris are divided 
by selecting the strong rhizomes and 
cutting off the old portions. Do not use 
fresh animal manures or strong nitrogen 
fertilizers on iris. 

Keep on feeding your chrysanthemums 
until the buds are formed. Liquid cow ma- 
nure is considered best. Give them a water- 
ing of this every two weeks and take care 
not to overfeed them. Some of the taller 
sorts should be staked now. 

August is the time to start biennials and 
perennials from seed. Prepare the seed bed 
in a partially shady situation as this will 
help germination and prevent the bed from 
drying out quickly. If the soil is too heavy, 
mix some sand with it. The soil should be of 
good quality and finely worked. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
transplant them to another bed. Pansies 
may also be started now from seed and 
handled in the same way. Give these beds 
of transplanted seedlings a covering of 
straw or leaves late in the Fall for protec- 
tion through the Winter. 

Divide and transplant rock garden plants 
now. These Spring blooming plants are best 
transplanted in the Fall so they may be- 
come established and put on their glorious 
show of color next Spring. Do not plant 
colchicums in the rock garden because they 
send up large leaves in the Spring that look 
out of place there. 

As soon as the new growth has become 
hardened, evergreens may be transplanted. 
This includes the coniferous and _ broad- 
leaved types. Be sure to water them care- 
fully for the balance of the Summer and 
Fall. A light pruning where necessary may 
also be made when transplanting them. 

Prepare the ground for new lawns now 
to be seeded later in the month and early 
next month. The soil should be finely 
worked and a complete fertilizer applied by 
spreading it over the area and raking it into 
the soil. In raking the area, remove any 
stones and other obstructions which will in- 
terfere with the growth of your grass. Roll 
the area after raking and broadcast the 
seed, going across one direction first, across 
the other afterwards. This will distribute 
the seed evenly. Rake it in carefully and 
lightly so the seed will not be buried too 
deeply and keep the plot well watered to 
prevent drying out. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 
N. E. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


A wildflower that holds its own sturdily, 
either in its native woods or when trans- 
planted into our gardens, is spiderwort, 
Tradescantia virginiana. There are two 
clumps which were planted in a wild gar- 
den near Boston many years ago which are 
still growing there, though hard pressed by 
the other wild things. 

Spiderwort has deep blue flowers with 
three petals, three sepals and six stamens 
with orange anthers. The stem is two to 
three feet tall and the grasslike leaves clasp 
the stem. Like its relative the day flower, 
the spiderwort opens for part of the day 
only. Early in the afternoon its petals begin 
to retreat into the calyx, and what was a 
flower a few hours ago becomes a fluid jelly. 
The next day fresh buds will open, and 
thus there is continuous bloom for a long 
season. 

There is a white variety and more un- 
usual, a pink one. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting thing about this plant is its name, 
Tradescantia virginiana. John ‘Tradescant, 
for whom the plant was named, was gar- 
dener to King Charles the first. He had 
seeds sent to him by a relative living in the 
Virginia Colony, and soon flowers appeared 
in gardens on both sides of the Atlantic, — 
another instance of our learning to appre- 
ciate our own native flowers by having them 
cultivated first nm England. 

It is interesting to know that this modest 
and rather fascinating wild flower was con- 
sidered fit to adorn the grounds at Hamp- 
ton Court. The plant is a cousin of the wan- 
dering jew, Tradescantia fluminensis, which, 
grown either in earth or water, adorned Vic- 
torian parlors a generation ago. 


Mount Hope Farm 
Gardens Opened 

The Berkshire Garden Center announces 
that the gardens of Mount Hope Farm, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts will be open to 
the public, August 12th from 2 to 6 p.m. 
Extensive flower gardens, borders, shrub- 
beries, walks and vistas are featured in sur- 
roundings of naturalistic beauty among the 
splendor of the Berkshire Hills. Tickets can 
be obtained at the Berkshire Garden Cen- 
ter, Stockbridge, Massachusetts in advance 
or at the Mount Hope entrance gate. 


MGCA Convention 


The 14th annual convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America will be held at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, August 22, 23, 24 








You'll Love Your Imported Dutch 


HYACINTHS 


Their fragrant early Spring blooms clothe your 
garden in brilliant bold colors. Ideal for formal 
plantings; excellent with low growing Spring flow- 
ers. Flowerfield Hyacinth bulbs for Fall planting 
are at least 6 inches in circumference. Order now 
for September delivery. 
bs Lady Derby: Popular pale pink. Early. Fine for forcing 
or bedding. 10 in... . . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
King of the Blues: Violet-blue, large flowers, 2 in. wide 
bells. 10 in. tall. . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
L’Innocence: Pure white compact flowers, large bells. 
Ck er Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
La Victoire: Shiny carmine red, medium-sized bells. 
Popular. 10 in. tall. . . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
Myosotis: Finest light blue, perfect trusses, immense 
spikes. 10 in. tall... . . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
Queen of the Pinks: Bright rose-pink, large compact 
flowers. 10 in. tall... . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
Grand Maitre: Finest lavender-blue, long compact spikes. 
Early. 10 in. tall. ... .Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
City of Haarlem: Most popular golden yellow Hyacinth. 
TS See Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
HYACINTH COLLECTION each color separately 
packed. Lady Derby, King of the Blues, L’Innocence, La 
Victoire. 8-12 bulbs, 3 of each variety $1.85; L-48 
bulbs, 12 of each variety $6.50. 
MIXED HYACINTHS glorious mixture of colors, 25 for 
$3.50, 100 for $12.00. 











Cultural Instructions in Shipments 


Howerfield’ 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Inc., Dept. 46, 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


NEW 1949 FALL CATALOG 


Tulips, Daffodils, other imported Hol- 
land Bulbs; Iris, Peonies, Lilies, Pop- 
illustrated. Many hardy 
Send 10¢ please 


pies—color 
bulbs and plants. 
for handling. 

















Don't destroy garden “rubbish”! 


Field and garden wastes contain everything essential to plant life. From them Nature renews the top- 
soil, the sole source of fertility. But these wastes are in the “raw” state, and by Nature's slow processes 
it may take centuries to convert them into plant food. By the ADCO process, every bit of non-woody 
“rubbish” —grass, leaves, stalks, vines, straw, etc.—is converted into available plant food in a few 
weeks. 

It’s easy—anybody can do it. A few handfuls of ADCO, mixed through the heap, will yield, not an 
ordinary “compost” but a genuine (and inoffensive) manure. Our booklet, “The Life of the Soil,” will tell 
you how and why. It's free. 


And remember: there is only one ADCO 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. M, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


How is your garden this year ? It has been a trying season. If growi. is backward, why not test this new and remark- 
able plant food, VIVO ? It supplies the energy to make plants grow, and it is very inexpensive, for A TEASP OONFUL 
MAKES A GALLON! 


A package costing only $1.00 makes 100 gallons of quick-acting and efficient plant food and a larger package, 
three times as much costs only $2.00, postage prepaid. 





Ask your dealer for VIVO. If he has not yet stocked it, send the price and it will come straight to you, postage prepaid. 
Do it now! 









Richest Gree, 
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The Natural Soil Builder 

















August is an ideal time to prepare new lawns and revive old 
ones. Spread over the surface a top dressing of equal parts 
HYPER-HUMUS, sand and loam and work thoroughly into the 
soil. Vines, shrubs and trees also respond quickly to HYPER- 
HUMUS, with stronger root growth and more abundant 
foliage. 


and 25, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis. Program speakers 
include: Dr. R. Milton Carleton, Bruce 
Krassberg, Dr. Leon C. Snyder, Paul 
Frese, Dr. Bryan L. Wade, John Brandt, 
Dr. Ray C. Allen, Walter D. Brownell, 
James O’Dell, Kimball Andrews, Carl G. 
Wilson, James L. Strauss, C. Eugene 
Ptister, Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe and 
Dr. J. O. Christianson. 


Ask your Dealer for Genuine HYPER-HUMUS 
Write us for FREE leaflet 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box EZ}, Newton, N. J. 
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BC, 


IT SPRAYS AS IT 
ROLLS ALONG 


A practical machine for spraying lawns, 
estates, parks, sport greens and cemeteries. 
Flat fan spray. Traction powered like a lawn- 
mower. Low pressure and low volume. Less 
drift. No hand pumping. Nothing to carry. 
Automatic and uniform coverage, as little as 
one-half gallon per 1000 square feet. 


Treats 5000 square feet easily in ten minutes. 
Applies whatever you wish to spray: Weed- 
killers, Fungicides, Insecticides, Fertilizers 
and Dust-laying solutions. Both the first cost 
and the upkeep are much less than that of 
power sprayers. 


Write for Circular 


WALTER S. LAPP 


Dept. Ht ° LANSDALE, PA. 











ZOTOX a remarkable liquid chemical kills Crab 
Grass in 3 to 5 days. Destroys the plant ond seeds and 
checks propagation. Does not permanently injure 
lawn grasses and does not sterilize the soil. Simply 
mix with water and spray it on. A 16-02. bottle makes 
10 gallons and covers 2,000 sq. ft.— even more in 
treating small patches. Also kills Chickweed, Dande- 
lion, Plantain ond certain other lawn weeds. Effec- 
tiveness proved by 6 years of success. (Note: Do not 
compare Zotox with hormone-type weed killers. Lead- 
ing experts and manufacturers agree that 2, 4-D will not 
kill Crab Grass.) Zotox prices: 8-oz. bottle $1.00; 16-oz. 
$1.50; 32-0z. $2.50; 5 Ibs. $4.50. Sold by Seed, Hdw. 
and Dept. Stores. Mfd. by GARDEN PRODUCTS CO., 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. Dept. H. 








CRAB 
GRASS 


KILLER 








24 Page 


HYDROPONICS 7x: 
Iustrated 
Grow out-of-season vegetables, rare flowers or house } 
plants by hydroponics WITHOUT SOIL. Start a fascinating hobby 
or a profitable business in your own home. No experience needed 
for top results. Only small space gets big returns. Easy, clean, 
pleasant way to grow any plant indoors or out every day in the year. 
Fast growth, increased yields, unlimited profit opportunities. Send 
today for free picture book showing how others from every state are 
succeeding in this wide open field. Send postcard for complete facts 


CHARLES C. GILBERT & CO., 846 W. IVY ST. SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


National Council 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. at 
Portland, Oregon, the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Leonard B. 
Slosson, California; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. G. C. Spillers, Oklahoma; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. F. S. Mattocks, Colo- 
rado; Third Vice-President, Mrs. John W. 
Greene, Texas; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Vance Hood, New Jersey; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles B. Nettleton, Vir- 
ginia; and Treasurer, Mrs. Nicholas Mer- 
tens, New York. 

Regional Directors: New England, Miss 
Ethel Winnik, Vermont; Central Atlantic, 
Mrs. William Walters, New Jersey; South 
Atlantic, Mrs. Bradley Morrah, South Car- 
olina; Central, Mrs. O. L. Seabaugh, Mis- 
souri; South Central, Mrs. Ben Ash, Okla- 
homa; Rocky Mountain, Mrs. William 
Parkinson, Nebraska, and Pacific, Mrs. 
Daniel Heffner, Oregon. 

The retiring National Council President, 
Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, was made an honorary 
citizen of Portland, an honor conferred only 
if the recipient promises to add the phrase 
“City of Roses’’ every time she mentions 
the City of Portland. 

At the meeting, Mrs. Joseph S. Leach of 
Walpole, Massachusetts, presented her 
book The First Twenty Years, a history of 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. from 1929 to the present day. 
Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. was the first pres- 
ident, and is still a member of the Nationa 


Board. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts, will be held 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Octo- 
ber 6th, 1949 


Flower Show School 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, will hold the fourth course for 
Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges, at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on October 19, 20, and 21. 

The new Handbook for Flower Shows, 
staging, exhibiting, and judging, published 
by the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, is now available in the office of the 
Garden Club Federation. Course four is ex- 
plained on pages 36 and 387. 

The reading examination will not be 
given until the completion of five courses. 
The list of books for the required reading 
have been sent to each pupil and may be 
obtained by writing to the Chairman of the 
Judging School. 

The Committee is as follows: Chairman, 
Mrs. Chester Cook, 16 Belfry Terrace, Lex- 


ington, Mass., Mrs. Stuart B. Foster, Mrs. 
Charles Grover, Mrs. Donald J. MacPher 
son, Mrs. Anson Howe Smith, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Stowers, Mrs. William Taft, Miss 
Miriam Townsend, Mrs. Paul F. Wadleigh, 
and Mrs. M. Bernard Webber. Mrs. Robert 
M. Bowen, publicity; Mrs. Austin T. 
Bunker, treasurer; Mrs. Albert R. Sharp, 
flower show chairman; Mrs. Louis Phaneuf, 
hospitality, and Mrs. Ralph Stratton, secre- 
tary. 


Pennsylvania 


John Taylor Arms, noted etcher and 
authority on design, will be among the 
speakers at the Fifth School in Flower 
Show Judging which will be presented in 
Philadelphia on October 18, 19, and 20. 
The Schoo! will be sponsored by the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and 
will be held in the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Store, 8th and Market Streets, Philadel- 
phia. 

The program will be as follows: 
“Flower Show Practice and Landscape De- 

sign,’ — Anne Wertsner Wood, Field 

Secretary, The Pennsylvania Horticul- 

tural Society, Philadelphia. 

‘Horticulture,’ — Dr. R. C. Allen, Secre- 
tary, The American Rose Society, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

“Design in Flower Arrangement,” — John 
Taylor Arms, Fairfield, Conn. 

“Color in Flower Arrangement and Period 
Arrangements,’”’— Mrs. J. Lloyd Ber- 
rall, speaker and exhibitor, Montclair, 
N. J. 

The public is welcome. For detailed in- 
formation, apply to The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 389 Broad Street 
Station Building, 1617 Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


United Horticulture 


The American Horticultural Council, 
Inc., will hold an International Horticul- 
tural Congress at the Essex House, New 
York City, on October 30, 31 and Novem- 
ber 1. The Directors of the Council offer a 
cordial invitation to all scientific, commer- 
cial, professional and amateur plantsmen 
and women to attend to join in the survey 
of Recent Achievements and Outstanding 
Needs in American Horticultural Educa- 
tion. 


Mushroom Walks 


The Boston Mycological Club plans a 
series of all-day and half-day walks to col- 
lect edible wild mushrooms for the table. 
The all-day picnic affairs often feature a 
mushroom fry. Anyone interested may re- 
quest an invitation to join a walk as a guest 
of the club by telephoning or writing any 
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member of the executive committee; Mr. 
Benjamin S. Blake Sr. of 85 Park Road, 
Weston; Mr. Everett J. Ford of 348 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Hyde Park; or George S. 
Coffin of 163 Brighton St., Belmont. 

Scheduled walks and their leaders are: 
Mr. Coffin in Belmont August 21; Miss 
Marion H. Furbush in Epping, N. H. 
Aug. 28; joint walk with the South Shore 
Nature Club in Hingham Sept. 10; Mr. 
Morton H. Cassidy and Dr. Emil F. Guba 
at the Waltham Experimental station 
Sept. 18; Mr. Harold I. Brown on Belmont 
Hill Sept. 24; Mr. Ford in Burlington Oct. 
12; Mrs. John D. Shore in Pembroke Oct. 
22; Mrs. Lewis will demonstrate mush- 
room cookery at Farlow Herbarium in 
Cambridge, club headquarters, on Nov. 
20. : 


Washington, D. C. 
Orchid Show 


The second annual orchid show of the 
National Capital Orchid Society will be 
held in the lobby of the American Security 
and Trust Company, 15th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., the evening of October 28th and all 
day the 29th. 

Linnaeus T. Savage, Treasurer of the So- 
ciety and also Assistant Secretary of the 
American Security and Trust Company 
has been appointed show chairman for the 
local Orchid Society by Dr. J. F. Schairer, 
president. 

The show will consist of cut blooms, 


corsages and plants. Plans are being made | 


to exhibit orchids from a number of the 
Pan American countries. 


A Slogan At Work 


Our own gardens and community grounds 
have shrubbery and flowers, but have you 
ever noticed some of the unsightly scenery 
on roads that lead to Trevose? This ques- 
tion, propounded by a member at a meeting 
of the Trevose Horticultural Society, Bucks 
County, Pa., led to a project never before 
contemplated by the garden club. 

At that time, its membership was much 
smaller than the 1200 gardeners Trevose 
boasts today, representing 70 communities 
from distances as far as 50 miles away. En- 
thusiastic with the idea of beautifying the 
highways, Trevose members formed many 
committees, each undertaking a specified 
enterprise. 

Unsightly dumping grounds were filled in 
and planted with evergreens. Neglected 
back roads were cleaned out and rambling 
roses and irises replaced wild shrubs and 
weeds. Where there were long stretches of 
barren highways, shade trees were planted, 
and in former arid areas along the open 
roads, lilies wave gaily. The members who 
took part in this project gave not only time 
and energy, but much plant material was 
donated from their own gardens in this civic 
endeavor. All this work, of course, was 
done in cooperation and with the approval 
of State Highway authorities. 
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Acclaimed by All-America Judges 


The Finest 
Floribunda Rose 
Ever Created 







DEVELOPED BY 


Jackson & Perkins 
A New Color in Rosedom! 


Luminous coral pink suffused with gold— 
little wonder this everblooming sensation 
won top honors as Best New Rose for 1950! 
Exquisite pointed buds of rich oriental red 
open slowly to long-lasting, artistic Hybrid 

eas in miniature, as much as 3!/) in. across. 
The graceful wavy petals soften from coral- 
pink to coral, then deepen to reddish tones. 


Never-Ending Interest and Beauty 
Day in and day out, generous clusters grace the 
garden, provide countless bouquets—Fashion 
is really everblooming! Enchanting fragrance. 


Easy to Grow—Plant This Fall 


Extremely hardy, rugged, disease-resistant— 
the luxuriant plants grow 2) to 3 ft. tall, 
bloom profusely. Glossy dark green foliage. 


Order Right Away! Full Color 
Everyone wants Fashion—besure Rose Book 
of your plants, gain aseason! Plant FREE 
this fall—you'll have more and IG 48-page 
# earlier blooms next spring! Finest 4 Fall Catalog 
quality plants, $2.00 postpaid. with best roses, 
SAVE MONEY—3 for $5.00. berennials. All 
Home Garden Guide FREE withorder. j, fall so 
J&P Dept. of Plant Research tells you coupon below 
how to plant and care for your Roses. . 

































Plant Pat. 789 


Pe SSeS SPSS seseesse ee eee 
“y' ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTING; 
ge JACKSON & PERKINS CO.,607 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 


The Rose Capital of America 
a lenclose$........ At proper Fall Planting time send 

















- me postpaid...... .Fashion Rose plants @ $2.00 each. 
SAVE MONEY— () 8 for $5.00 12 for $20.00 
Jackson & Perkins Co. : 
World "s . Name. + RART 
Largest $§ saa - iC AB 
Rose Growers 4° °°", TRO! ss 


: City, Zoné, State- 
NEWARK, NEW YORK ® L Send 48-Page Natural Color Fall Catalog FREE. 





spade" 
Quality 





are rated HIGHEST 


in Consumer-Reports of 
September 1948 





BULBS and SERVICES 


Our 1949 descriptive and illus- 
trated catalog of Standard and 
New Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Anemones, Crocus, Iris, Mus- 
cari, Scilla, etc., etc., offering 
largest collection in the world, 


is mailed free on application. 


All High Quality Bulbs for con- 
sumer amateur, packed in Hol- 
land delivered free anywhere 





in U. S. 


P De Jager & Sons of Ahethes (Holland) 


FLOWER-BULB SPECIALISTS 


327 West 36th Street 


New York 18, New York 





When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Horticulture 
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FOUNTAIN 
BRUSH 
CAR 
WASHER 






Attach the new “Wonder Wand” 
to your garden hose — wash your car 
without effort in 10 minutes! 4 ft. extension 

handle of strong, rust-proof, featherlite alumi- 
num alloy with big, soft bristle fountain brush. 
Scrubs, soaks, rinses as it cleans! No stooping, no 
eed Cleans windows and walls, $3- 95 


ne 


ORDER BY MAIL 


BRECK’ S _ POSTPAID 


Breck Bidg. 
RELIABLE SINCE 1818 Boston 10, Mass. 


WIK-FED POTS 
























The new, scientific, 
sub-irrigating flower 
pot ideal for African 
Violets and other house 
plants. Feeds moisture and 
plant food by capillary at- 
traction from water storage 
bose, through Fiberglass 
wick, direct to the roots as 
needed. Plants may be left , 
for 7 to 10 days without at- | 
tention. 4-inch pot stands 5 
inches high with base. 
Made of strong non- il. 
warp, non-sweat Styron 
plastic in 6 beautiful 
colors — ivory, pink, red, 
yellow, green and lavender — all with black base. 
Specify colors in ordering. Postpaid $1.15 each; 
} A eae 6 for $6.00. Dealer inquiries 
nvited, 


GARDEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3246 S. Grand Bivd. St. Louis 18, Mo. 


COLCHICUM, 6 1 *2 


The WONDER BULB 


Simply place these Bulbs on 
bare table-top, piano, or win- 
dow sill — then enjoy the 
astonishment of your friends. 
GUARANTEED to flower without 
soil, water or care. Complete 
story in each carton. Excellent 
gift for flower lovers, children, 
shut-ins, and beginners. 














6 Tor Qua.ity Buss for only 
$2 ppd. Imported from Hol- 
land — Suppiy LimrTep, send 
$2 today. Order enrolls you as 
Club Member, without obliga- 


tion, in the famous 


BULB of the MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. HTU, Chicago 3 














ix E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
«4 SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 
aan Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 
Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 
WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 
BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 












Past, present and future eee 


Gladiolus Development 


By MILTON JACK 
Hatzic, British Columbia 


LTHOUGH the gladiolus has been known 
to mankind from antiquity, it is only 
within the past 100 years, approximately, 
that it has come under cultivation to any 
great extent. There are references to flowers, 
in ancient classical literature, that quite 
evidently indicate certain species of gladio- 
lus that are found in their native state 
around the Mediterranean basin. Later on, 
as central and southern Africa were opened 
up by exploration, many more species were 
discovered. At the present time, about 160 
species are known, the majority of these 
being of African origin. 

The development of the modern gladiolus 
resulted from crossing some of the original 
species, the resulting product being in turn 
crossed with other species. The first notable 
cross was made around the middle of the 
last century with the species psittacinus, 
crossed with the species oppositiflorus. 
Psittacinus, is a red and yellow species; 


| oppositiflorus is white and pink. A red hy- 





brid developed from this cross was given 
the name of Gladiolus gandavensis. This 
parent stock formed the basis of our modern 
race of gladiolus hybrids. 

One of the earliest to carry on extensive 
work in developing the gladiolus, was the 
French horticulturist Lemoine. He used the 
gandavensis, crossing it with the gladiolus 
species purpureoauratus and papilio. From 
these a series of hybrids were obtained, 
with a wide range of colours, and in 1880 
these were introduced as Gladiolus lemoinei. 
Lemoine further developed these by cross- 
ing with Gladiolus saundersi, a bright scar- 
let species, which resulted in the develop- 
ment of a larger flowered strain. 

At about the same period that Lemoine 
was carrying on his hybridizing work Max 
Leichtlin of Germany, also engaged in 
hybridizing with existing sorts, including 
the species saundersi. The resultant crosses 
also resulted in the production of a large 
flowering strain of hybrids. These later 
passed into the hands of United States 
growers, and were finally acquired by the 
well known New York seedsman, John 
Lewis Childs. The strain was given the 
name of (Gladiolus childsi, and was dis- 
seminated in commerce. From this strain 
was developed, by crossing it with the 
species Cruentus, the red variety known to 
commerce as Princeps. Some of us can still 
remember when the variety Princeps was 
listed in the catalogues of prominent grow- 
ers. It was used by many hybridizers in the 
early part of the present century. The spe- 
cies primulinus was also used considerably 
at this time, to cross with existing strains, 


thus giving rise to many of the dainty 
hooded types that are still popular with 
many people. 

Thus, only a comparatively few original 
species have entered into the development 
of our modern gladiolus. Most of the species 
that have been used for this purpose are 
from Africa, since the African species seem 
to have beer better adapted for hybridizing 
purposes. Most of the gladiolus crossing 
that is being done at the present time is 
with existing hybrids. Many people are of 
the opinion that there is still a wide field for 
hybridizers in the use of other species for 
hybridizing purposes. In view, especially, 
of the great increase of various gladiolus 
diseases in recent years, it has been sug- 
gested by some that greater use of some of 
the more recently discovered species, for 
crossing purposes, might result in the de- 
velopment of varieties that will be more 
resistant to disease. 

Two types of gladiolus that are of inter- 
est to many people are the so-called Baby 
Gladiolus, and also the fragrant types. The 
term Baby Gladiolus is a name generally 
given to a small flowered strain that is more 
adapted to cooler conditions than the large 
flowering varieties. They are, therefore, 
usually planted in the Autumn, in localities 
where Winter conditions are such that they 
will not freeze. They are derived principally 
from a number of dwarf species from South 
Africa, that have been crossed to develop 
the strain. The stalks are tender and low 
growing, and the blooms are small. The out- 
door use of these small flowering types is 
naturally limited to localities where the 
Winters are comparatively mild. They can 
also be used in greenhouse culture. 

The development of fragrant gladiolus 
has engaged the attention of numerous hy- 
bridizers, making use of certain species 
having a slight natural fragrance, such as 
the species recurvus, tristis, grandis, cardi- 
nalis, and hirsutus. Several hybrid varieties 
of these fragrant gladiolus have been intro- 
duced from time to time into commerce. 
None of them have, however, attained a 
wide popularity. Probably the main reason 
for this is that in most cases the fragrance is 
rather attenuated, and difficult to detect. 

What should we look for in appraising the 
modern gladiolus in order to arrive at a 
correct appreciation of this beautiful flower? 
(1) Let us first consider the question of 
Color. The color should be clear. It should 
be free from muddiness and flecking. It 
should also be free from bizarre and inhar- 
monious color combinations. Such combina- 
tions of color may, as novelties, interest a 
few people, but the majority of people ap- 
preciate the aesthetic value of pure colors. 
(2) The next point to consider is the 
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Florescence. Here we have to take into ac- 
count the general characteristics of the 
flower head, apart from color. The blooms 
should be well spaced and placed, facing 
forward, but neither too crowded nor too 
far apart. The substance and texture of the 
florets is also of prime importante, since 
flowers of poor substance and texture are 
likely to be more adversely affected by hot 
sun, excessive rain or other unusual atmos- 
pheric conditions. Flowers of poor substance 
and texture will also wilt more quickly, 
when cut. (3) Vigor is an important charac- 
teristic. We have already mentioned the 
fact that there are many diseases to which 
the gladiolus is subject. It is obvious that 
varieties that have greater disease re- 
sistance, and a more vigorous thrifty 
growth, are much more acceptable than 
weak varieties, that are more subject to 
disease. (4) An additional characteristic is 
one that we might list as Harmony or Pro- 
portion. This has to do with such points as 
the length or the shortness of the florescence 
and also of the stem. If these are too short, 
they give the flower a “‘stumpy”’ appear- 
ance. If they are too long, they give the im- 
pression of ungainliness. Again, the stem 
proportion in thickness is an important 
factor. Very small flowers on a thick stem 
convey the idea of coarseness. Conversely 
very large flowers on too thin a stem also 
constitute a violation of the idea of pro- 
portion, or harmony. 

There are other characteristics that one 





Huntress — a modern gladiolus introduced to 
Canada and the United States in 1949 by Mil- 
ton Jack of British Columbia 


August 1949 


might point out, such as time of blooming, 
reproductiveness, strength or weakness of 
the stems, etc. All such factors must be 
taken into consideration, when appraising a 
gladiolus variety. 

The gladiolus is pre-eminently suitable 
for cut flower purposes, on account of its 
fine keeping qualities, its adaptability for 
long distance shipping and its many other 
fine qualities. Because of its value as a cut 
flower, there has doubtless been insufficient 
attention paid to its possibilities for land- 
scape purposes. Few varieties of flowers 
have as wide a range of colour and form, as 
the gladiolus. It can, therefore, be adapted 
for many combinations with other flowers, 
in border arrangements. The _ varieties 
selected for such purposes should be of 
types that lend themselves readily to 
landscape work. It is especially advisable 
that only such varieties as have sturdy 
stems be used, so as to obviate any tend- 
ency for the blooms to bend or “flop,” 
especially during heavy rains. There are 
now plenty of such strong stemmed varie- 
ties in commerce. Furthermore, for land- 
scape purposes it is not necessary that ex- 
cessively long stemmed varieties be used. 
On the contrary, some of the varieties that 
are generally condemned by cut flower 
growers as having too short a stem, may 
often be found to be very suitable for 
landscape purposes. 





Fruits for Freezing 


Studies and tests carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts by the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology in cooperation 
with the Department of Pomology, found 
the following fruit varieties to be particu- 
larly satisfactory for home or locker freez- 
ing: 

Apples: Baldwin, Cortland, Greening, 
Northern Spy. The McIntosh and 
Wealthy were good if given a cal- 
cium treatment to prevent exces- 
sive softening. 

Blueberries: Most cultivated varieties, as 

well as wild blueberries. 

Cherries (sour): Montmorency. 

Cherries (sweet): Schmidt and Windsor. 

Currants: All varieties tested. 

Peaches (yellow): Elberta, Halehaven, Ideal 

J. H. Hale. 

Peaches (white): White Hale. 

Pears: Freezing not recommended as frozen 

quality is generally poor. 

Plums: Albion, Burbank, Elephant Heart, 
Formosa, Monarch, President, and 
Red Wing. 

Prunes: German Prune, Imperial Epineuse, 
Italian Prune, Stanley. 

Raspberries (black): Bristol. 

Raspberries (purple): Columbian, Sodus. 


Raspberries (red): Chief, Cuthbert, La- 
tham, Lloyd George, and 

Viking. 
Strawberries: Caiskill, Crimsonglow Cul- 
ver, Dorset, Fairfax, Fair- 
peake, Midland, Redheart, 


Senator Dunlop, Sparkle. 





June FSlowering 


MADONNA 
LILY BULBS 





Easy wi | row 


Unmatched purity and exquisite grace of Lilium 
Candidum give it dignity and charm both 1n the 
garden and when cut for beauty in the home. 
This year plant a picture instead of just bulbs. 
Madonna Lilies with blue delphiniums make a 
classic garden picture. Or just imagine the striking 


combination of these hardy lilies with dark, 
velvety red sweet williams or crimson roses. 


Order now for Sept. planting 
Deb GE So ve cececescsceveseecs 40c each 
$3.50 for 10—$30 per 100 
MAMMOTH BULBS 
$4.50 for 10—$40 per 100 
JUMBO BULBS 
$6.50 for 10—$60 per 100 


Write for your free copy of our beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue for fall planting 


Simp 6 Walter 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 
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HANDIEST GARDEN TOOL 
YOU EVER OWNED Wedel 
i all 


Originally made for use in Cape Cod cran- 








_ berry | Ideal f -eding law 

WEEDING erry 08. daea or weeding awn or 
garden; cultivating, root cutting, indoor 
) plant culture. Precision made for lifetime 
Kiewit use; hardwood handle pin-locked to steel 

blade can't come off. 

CULTIVATING _ 

SPECIAL! RUSH DOLLAR BILL AT 
un Ae OUR RISK— We'll mail Cape Cod 
¢ Weeder prepaid, and include a handy Tuck 
= AS Mastersmith ‘“‘Midget’’ Screwdriver with 


2-inch blade; a 30-cent value. Money back 
if not delighted. Send today! Clubs, dealers, distributors, 
write for quantity prices. 


TUCK TOOLS, 74-H Ames St., Brockton 39, Mass. 





MULCH wit 
tO 1-Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 


3- Eliminate need fos 
cultivation 








An easy to use, non-absorptive, buckwheat hull 
MULCH—dark brown in color. ideal on flower beds; 
lawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 200 Ibs. 
(covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) $5.00—500 Ibs. $10.50 
—1000 Ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.09 f.0.6. Cohoc- 
ton. Order from ad or send for FREE folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 


Box 2, COHOCTON, N. Y. 


40e60acb 
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Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





PLANT IRIEIS 
Your choice of 5, one of a kind for $5.00 


regon 


I ose dogo tov eb iswcbpe samen $1.50 
Bright coppery red 

| _____ reeen 1.50 
Iridescent cream 

Comey Pomme Pie... ..... occ ccccccccs 1.50 
Bright red-brown 

Te Ng go ee gia de ke 1.50 
Ruffled gold iris 

Goamen Pimmch......... 2. ccocccccccs 1.50 
Cream and Gold 

aes es rid sb Wik-c dive aan 1.50 
Plicata, white, Royal Blue 

EE ee eee 1.50 
Vivid rose-carmine 

| ee ee 1.50 
Pink plicata 

Nee re ore eee 1.50 


Large black-purple 


Colored catalog on request 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 











St. Francis 
of Assisi 


Outstanding accessory for flower ar- 
rangements. This lovely figurine is 7” 
high, in off white, only $2.25 postpaid. 





NO €.O.D.’S, PLEASE | 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
* 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philedelphia 38, Pa. 








YOUR BELOVED TREE « 
CAN BE SAFELY MOVED ~ 


EXPERT-MODERN 


ENGINEERING 
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Orchids of Panama 


Flora of Panama. By Robert E. Woodson, 
Jr. and Robert W. Schery. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Missouri Botanical Garden. $2.50. 


This botanical quarterly, dedicated to 
scientific contributions from the Missouri 
Botanical Garden and the Henry Shaw 
School of Botany of Washington Univer- 
sity, is devoted solely to plants of the orchid 
family found in Panama. Students and 
orchid growers will find the botanical de- 
scriptions useful. 


Quick Gardens 


How to Grow Annuals. By Ann Roe Rob- 
bins. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Yes, for the price of a few cents invested 
in packets of seed, you can have a large, 
vivid and pleasing garden almost over- 
night — if you start in May. Flowers will 
bloom from late June to frost. How? By 
using annuals. The author has chosen 25 
of the most popular annuals and given each 
one of them detailed treatment. Her direc- 
tions are simple and no amateur need fear 
failure if he sticks to business — for annuals 
are the easiest of all plants to grow. Of 
course, the 25 considered are but the be- 
ginning of annual flower gardening and the 
book has an appended list which is an open 
invitation to stimulating adventure. 


Ripe Accomplishment 


Bibliography of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the Cooler Temperate 
Regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
By Alfred Rehder. Boston: The Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. 


$20.00. 


Now and then a volume comes along con- 
cerning which it is impossible to determine 
which deserves the greatest praise — the 
author or the work. In this case, probably 
the author merits the warmest admiration. 
Dr. Rehder, laden with honors, retired from 
the Aboretum in 1940 just about the time 
his invaluable Manual was published. In his 
book he promised, although then 76 years 
of age, a bibliographic supplement — a 
comprehensive index containing the names 
of all the plants included in the Manual, 
including synonyms, exact citations as to 


| their source, and other bibliographic data. 





During the subsequent nine years, the 
Doctor labored at his self-appointed task. 
Of course the original idea grew and grew. 
New plants had appeared. New nomencla- 
ture had been accepted. So, as this book has 
appeared, it is now THE standard bibliog- 
raphy of cultivated woody plants through 
the end of 1947. Thus the volume of 825 
pages is both a monument to Dr. Rehder’s 
knowledge and enthusiasm and to the Ar- 


nold Arboretum and its friends for the un- 
dertaking of publication. 


Indispensable Book 
Manual of Cultivated Plants. Revised 

Edition. By L. H. Bailey. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $17.50. 

Originally published in 1923, this classic 
is now republished in an enlarged and mod- 
ernized edition, with new material and cur- 
rent nomenclature. Its purpose is to provide 
a ready means of identification of plant 
species usually domesticated in the United 
States and Canada. The main body of the 
work is devoted to diagnoses, with full keys, 
of species grown for food, ornament, utility 
and general interest, both in the open and 
under glass. Fruits, grains, grasses, vege- 
tables, greenhouse plants, and garden 
flowers are all included. In addition there 
are explanations of more than 1,000 botan- 
ical terms, a key to the 194 natural families 
concerned, and 195 meticulously rendered 
drawings showing plant structures in detail. 
All serious gardeners, students and profes- 
sional users of plant material know this 
standard book and they will find this re- 
vised edition invaluable. It is indispensable 
to people who want to know the identity of 
the plants they are handling. 


New Plants From Britain 
New Plants of the Year, 1948. London, 

England: The Royal Horticultural 

Society. $2.25. 

In keeping with the gardener’s quest for 
new and better plant kinds, this new book 
from England should be very popular with 
garden lovers and horticulturists. Primar- 
ily, it is a descriptive list of all new plants, 
flowers, fruit and vegetables that have re- 
ceived awards from the Royal Horticul- 
turai Sccixcty during 1948. Informative and 
authoritative, it has many illustrations and 
colored photographs to show us, on this side 
of the Atlantic, what these new plants 


look like. 
The Story of a Garden 


The Huntington Botanical Gardens, 
1905-1949. San Marino, California: 
The Huntington Library. $5.00. 
Attractive to look at and worth-while to 

have is this new volume which tells the 
story of the making of the famous Hunting- 
ton Gardens at San Marino, Calif. Here are 
the personal recollections of William Hert- 
rich, curator emeritus, who relates the trials 
and tribulations and traces the develop- 
ment of the gardens from 1905-1949. The 
many pictures supplement the accounts. 


Horticultural Panacea 
Controlling Diseases and Insects on Gar- 
den Flowers. East Lansing, Mich.: 

Michigan State College. 

Here is a manual] that is an answer to a 
gardener’s prayer. Plant diseases and in- 
sects, their characteristics and control 
measures, are contained within 53 helpful 
pages. A section on the various spraying 
and dusting materials is also included. No 
gardener should be without this indispensa- 
ble extension bulletin. 
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PITZONKA 





from leading grower. 
Only the finest and 
hardiest strains in 
free flowering va- 
rieties. Gay, cclor- 
. ful, velvety flowers 
. : with long stems. 
= Pitzonka’s are fam- 
‘ous as growers of per- 
WY, ennialsina big way,too. 
\Y Alltheold favorite varie- 


ties as well as the newer 
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introductions. 
PRIZE PANSY } (1/32 oz.) $1.25 postpaid 
SEED MIXTURE § (1/16 oz.) . $2.00 postpaid 
FREE! ‘ 
em PITZNKA 
mene 
Waite ~~ vi : 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
a Box 389 Bristol, Pe. 
Botanical Tulip 
Native West Coast Bulbs 
The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
James W. Spring, Junior 
Scituate Center, Massachusetts 





FOR YOUR ~ 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


of ON sess 
a a 












This big 56 page Catalogue * 
for 1949 is a ‘‘must’’ for 
serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favorite Perennials . 
*Free east of Mississipps: 25c elsewhere. Customers of xa 
record receive their copy automatically. : 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
Visitors always welcome 






















Flowers all year ’round, seedlings by the 
thousand to set out in your spring garden. 
Itis easy with Orlyt. Comes in sections that 
go together with bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 buys the 
10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to go on 
your foundation. Other basic Orlyt Green- 
houses and Lean-tos from $190. Automatic 
heat and ventilation, at reasonable prices. 
Convenient terms available. Send for fasci- 
nating folder, No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


DES PLAINES, ILL 











IRVINGTON, N.Y 


August 1949 











Fire Insurance Mulch 


A mulch that is perfect in every respect 
may never be discovered but famed Arnold 
Arboretum, Boston, reports itself well sat- 
isfied with the waste product from a brew- 
ery —the hops used in vats to impart 
flavor to beer. Not only is it a superb mulch- 
ing material as such but it has the valuable 
added feature of being resistant to fire. 

According to Robert G. Williams, super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, the 
anti-fire characteristic is of major impor- 
tance in a public park where a carelessly 
discarded cigaret or match can start a 
quick and costly conflagration. In the past, 
Arnold Arboretum has had as many as ten 
fire alarms in a single day. 

A mulch such as glass wool can be fire- 
proof too, but is more expensive and does 
not add nourishment to the soil. 

Just why spent hops resist fire is some- 
thing of a puzzler. When applied under a 
shrub or tree, this plant material dries and 
becomes a flaky mulch which allows air to 
pass through it. Yet a burning match ap- 
plied to it merely scorches the outer flakes. 
The flame dies out, leaving a surface layer 
of singed hops where the fire had been in 
contact. The hops do not burn, as would 
hay, nor is there a dangerous undercover 
smoldering as can happen with peat moss. 

This feature paid dividends recently 
when fire started in an area of flowering 
crabapples. Flames moved over dry grass 
until they reached the hop-mulched areas. 
There they stopped. The crabapples were 
protected as if by a safety ring. 

This was in contrast to a fire last year in 
which flames crept through peat and the 
arboretum lost 15 of its precious dwarf 
conifers, some being specimens over 40 
years old. 

Mulching with hops was first suggested 
by Dr. Karl Sax when he became director 
three years ago. He knew that the method 
had been used in England, and wanted it 
tried at Jamaica Plain. The hops areas 
have constantly increased and can now be 
found under many fruit trees, lilacs, rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas, birches, etc. 

Four days weekly, a truck from a nearby 
brewery brings in the waste material. At 
first, the mulch was applied from three to 
four inches deep, but the layer deteriorated 
too quickly. It is now applied a foot deep. 
This settles down to about four inches and 
will be effective for about four years. Some 
trees are mulched over areas as much as 25 
feet in diameter. 

When first applied, hops retain a brew- 
ery odor for two or three weeks but this is 
not serious or permanent. Because it is a 
decaying plant material, a certain amount 
of heat of decomposition is created which 
makes it advisable to keep the stuff six 
inches away from the stem of a shrub. In 
Winter, it can be piled right against the 
stem. It has been found to be a splendid 
mulching material in all respects as well as 
possessing the odd feature of providing fire 
insurance for precious specimens. 

— WitiiaM GILMAN 
Arlington, Vt. 
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Wyman’s offers you one-stop shopping 
for all your garden needs. It’s New 
Englands largest and most complete 
Garden Center. 


@ Plants of all kinds @ Power Lawn Mowers 


@Landscaping @ Garden Furniture 
@ Garden Tools @ Insecticides 
@ Roses @ Lawn Sprinklers 





WVamank 


GARDEN CENTER 
Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 


FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 

















82 famous-name roses. Features the distinct beauty of 
1950's All-America Award Roses — chosen by the 
National Rose Jury — Roses that will occupy places of 
honor in famous gardens everywhere. They're north- 
ern-grown by Klyn. Guaranteed to bloom. Send for 


the Little Rose Book - today. 


GERARD K. KLYN, INC. ee 


Growers of “Do-Bloom 
Field Grown Roses 



















* STRONGER 
BETTER BODY 
BALANCE 
STRONGER 


WHEELS 


The work-saving Milcor 


Gardeneer 
Pick-up Cart 


Better than ever for saving effort in dozens 
of household and gardening jobs: hauling 
plants, rakings, and tools, mixing and spread- 
ing fertilizer and mulch, etc. It's handsome 
and handy — easy to use — holds a lot 
See it at your hardware dealers today 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4069 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











TAXUS a 


ALL PURPOSE EVERGREEN 


MEDIA 
(Upright 


CUSPIDATA (Spreading Japanese Vew) 
HICKSI (Columnar Yew). CAPITATA 
Jap Yew). All 9 to 12 inch transplants 

25 for $12.00 100 for $45.00 


Another Yew Offer — JUNIOR SPECIMENS 


CUSPIDATA 12 to 15”. MEDIA HICKSI 12 to 15”. 
HATFIELD 10 to 12”. These are twice transplanted 
and cut back, heavy—bushy little trees. 


10 for $9.50 25 for $22.50 100 for $85.00 
Evergreens Growers — Choice V avieties. Free List 
BROOKFIELD GARDENS 
Route 6 DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 
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YON Wi | 
oo WOODWORKERS 


CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Durable and beautiful. Four heights. 
Also post and rail, hurdle and picket 
style. Erecting service, if desired. Visit 
our shop. Write for folder or tele- 
phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 




















All types of wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














WILD 





BIRDS ADD arm TO YOUR GARDEN 


| AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRLS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 

Write for our folder 


Biveltieren ty workshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 












*"Nature Packed’’ 


HOLLY 


New—nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 











TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














PRICE REDUCTIONS 
As much as 50% 


Write for catalog which 
is free except 10¢ in 
coin west of Denver. 


DR. STOUT’S 


Deyl if 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 
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Trilliums 
From page 292 


otherwise have won. Planted ‘n a damp 
shady corner, the odor is really not notice- 
able; it becomes offensive only when one is 
invited to “sniff at it.” 

Trillium luteum is another color form of 
T.. sessile from the hills of North Carolina. 
The broadly ovate leaves are mottled, the 
flower a lemon-yellow. Strangely, they have 
not opened as fully for me as I have seen 
them in the South, and they have behaved 
in similar manner in another garden in this 
town. Yet both plantings are in loose 


| woodsy soil in shade, which this species 





likes. Recurvatum also has mottled leaves 
and a rich reddish purple flowers — this is 
from the Mississippi Valley and I have not 
had it long enough to get really acquainted 
with it. Stylosum has a nodding flower — of 
a particularly pleasing rose-pink. , 

The generic name, Trillium, signifies the 
unusual characteristics of the plant in that 
all its parts are in triplets — the flower has 
three sepals, three petals, a three-celled 
berry, twice three stamens; and the leaves 
are in whorls of three. 


Winter Gaiety 
From page 295 
ward, both the winter jasmine and the 
hardy orange, Poncirus trifoliata, are grown 
for their green winter bark. 
There are many splendid trees with gray 


| bark like the beeches, magnolias, some of 





| the mountain ashes, service berries and 


hawthorns. There are shrubs with gray 


| twigs too. These look well in the Winter 


garden especially if there is snow on the 
ground. Acanthopanax sieboldianus, Elae- 
agnus umbellatus, Buddleia alternifolia, Ilex 


| decidua, Neilla sinensis, and the Prinsepia 
| species are some which might be mentioned. 


Perhaps a little more common would be 
the popular bush honeysuckles, both the 
Morrow and the Tatarian. The native 
Summersweet, Clethra alnifolia, would be 
an interesting one, for the erect spikes of 


| dried fruit capsules are frequently held on 


the plant all winter long. Three of the 
vigorous viburnums might also be men- 
tioned, V. opulus, sargenti and trilobum, all 
of which are very similar from a landscape 
viewpoint. They have conspicuous flat clus- 
ters of flowers in mid-spring, grow about 
ten feet or more tall, have large clusters of 
bright red fleshy fruits and fine red autumn 
color in the fall. The color of their Winter 
twigs may not be the gray of beech bark, 
but it is sufficiently light colored to make 
these plants stand out from others in the 
Winter. 

The most conspicuous, of course, are 
those with red or yellow twigs, for these are 
the brightest and can be seen from the 
greatest distance. If kept young and vig- 
orous, cut down every so often and forced 
to be a dense mass of shoots, their color, 
though concentrated in a smaller area, can 
be seen and appreciated from a greater 
distance. 


Strawberry Barrel 
From page 297 


sive to buy. One also suggests that plants 
be set “‘only on the east, south and west sides 
of the barrel’. I am using small barrels 
which can be turned by two sets of hands— 
mine and my wife’s — and hope to do it at 
least four or five times a week. 

I believe that it is not going to be easy to 
Winter over plants in a barrel. Directions 
call for “‘soaking the barrel same as you 
would your evergreens and allow to freeze 
where you want it to stay for the Winter”’ 
or “‘cover with straw, leaves or cornstalks 
held on by rope or wire” or “‘store in 
garage, barn or cold cellar’. I intend to 
build a chicken wire frame for my barrels 
and fill it with marsh hay just as soon as the 
barrel is well frozen, probably about Dec. 
15th in Waltham, Mass. 

**A quart a day for two weeks or more”’. 
“Fifteen or 20 quarts a year for two years 
from the plants in a small barrel”’. 

If this is true why are strawberry barrels 
such an unusual novelty? I would be the 
last person to suggest how many quarts 
you might be able to pick. I would rather 
suggest that if you have the inclination, 
want to have some fun and really would 
like to have something in your garden or on 
your terrace to talk about, that you plant a 
strawberry barrel. 


Chrysanthemums 
From page 299 


ent so-called hardy mums plus dozens of 
the greenhouse types, yet find it all but im- 
possible to select the best. 

Here are some suggestions, based on sea- 
son and color; a wholly inadequate list to 
represent so rich a color palette of floral 
material. 

Ear ist: Sept. Ist or before in Northern 
Illinois: Autumntide (coral, salmon and 
gold), Butterball (butter-yellow), Dee Dee 
Ahrens (white), Eugene A. Wander (bright 
yellow), Glacier (dwarf white), Harbinger 
(bronzy gold), Redwood (clear red). 

Mip-sEASON up to Sept. 20th: Alabaster 
(white), Autumn Greetings (coppery-gold), 
Avalanche (ivory-white), Courageous 
(blood red), Early Harvest (low mahogany 
orange), Heatherbloom (heather pink with 
autumn shadings), Joan Helen (extremely 
free purplish rose), Martin’s White (big 
white), Zantha ( (comary -yellow). 

Late: after Sept. 20th: Allegro (shrimp 
pink and copper), Bridesmaid (blush pink), 


Charles Nye (rich yellow), China Gold 
(soft golden bronze), Chris Columbus 
(ivory white), Elite (rich pink with gold), 


Freda (mauve-pink), Fred F. Rockwell 
(orange blended with bronze), Lavender 
Lady (soft lavender), Leda (lavenderish- 
pink), Mrs. Pierre duPont (salmon, peach 
and buff), Olive Longland (apricot, peach 
and pale bronze), Red Velvet (velvety 
crimson), Rheingold (single orange), Sieg- 
linde (reddish coral). 
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Garden Digest KEEP YOUR TOOLS U 
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= Grape Diseases Control HODGPORT 
at Moist weather during the Summer months promotes rot, TOOL HOUSE 
downy and powdery mildew on grapes, warns Dr. A. J. Braun, 6’ 0” x 7’ ¥ 
to fruit disease specialist at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
ns Geneva, N. Y. Proper control sprayings should be applied just Large enough to store 
yu before bloom, immediately after bloom, and one week to 10 days your power mower 
re later. A fourth application may be necessary if rot continues and other garden 
a after that. Downy mildew and black rot can be controlled by tools. Will pay for 
ks applications of bordeaux mixture 44-100. For black rot, Fer- itself in savings in 
in mate at 114 pounds in 100 gallons of water will give good control. depreciation of tate 
Lo It is necessary to cover both leaves and fruit clusters thoroughly as well as keeping 
Is for satisfactory control. your equipment in 
* top working order. 
c. $195.00 
" How Many Per Acre? F.0.B. Factory 
rs Experiments conducted at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- Easy Erection — Pre-war Quality — 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., indicate that about 14,500 plants of Shipped Anywhere from Stock — 
ls Golden Bantam sweet corn to the acre gave maximum yield in a Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
1e rate-of-planting test carried on in 1947. The plants stood 12 lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
: . ET Re ERE aia a eae ~ Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
ts inches apart in 36-inch rows. Stands vary ing from 7,000 to 17,000 Pesan: axe 04h tii Commend and Guaend Ceunbin @. Getadee ahtnd 
Tr plants to the acre were compared. At 7,000 plants, the average white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
a yield was 4.6 tons of sweet corn per acre, whereas with 17,000 Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 
id plants the yield was 5.3 tons. A stand of 10,100 plants gave 4.9 \THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 
n tons and 13,800 plants yield of 5.2 tons to the acre. FE. 5 HODGSON CO 
” DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
8 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
~ OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
Cabbage Club Root Control AND FACTORY America’s First | 730 Fith Avenve 
E. F. Guba of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Waltham, sae a Prefabricator wt 8 v. 
Mass., reports that the application of sufficient fresh, high grade 
hydrated lime to the land to give the soil a pH reading of 7.2 to 
7.4 is considered effective in controlling cabbage club root. Ap- 
. plications (the rate being determined by the chemical reading of Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
of the soil) should be made five to 10 months in advance of sowing 
1- and planting. Normally, acidity develops around the roots due ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
to carbon dioxide given off by the rootlets which enables the best 1948-49 year book submitted by a garden club. 
\- parasite to develop in those areas, if not corrected by the presence It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
Oo of lime. Successful control is further contingent on the use of non- three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
ul acid fertilizers applied when the land is prepared for planting. A stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
six-year rotation will eradicate or reduce the club root organism The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
. . J g . . . . . 
n in the soil, although no cruciferous crop or weeds, such as mus- angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
d tard, pepper grass, cress and shepard’s purse be allowed to grow against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1948 will not 
e on the land during the rotation period. be permitted to make entries in the 1949 Competition. Year 
it books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
T Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
me . on or before October 1, 1949. 
. Zine Deficiency Recovery 
; R. S. Baskett and C. Emlew Scott of the Agricultural Experi- 
s ment Station at Berkeley, Calif., report that red kidney beans a 
{ showing chlorosis, a zinc deficiency, recovered within three weeks 
; after a trial foliage spray application of zinc sulfate and hydrated 
y lime. Immature bean leaves which were tagged on August 17, S U B S C R | P T | O N B LA N K 
e 1948 were normal on August 24, while leaves in the untagged 
areas showed definite zinc deficiency symptoms on the latter HORTICULTURE 
p date. By September 8, all but few of the leaves were normal. Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
rhe unsprayed leaves were stunted and had set few pods. Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 
5 issues) to Horticulture. Please send it to: - 
i Cranberry Winter Protection ras 
. Name... ce eeeeeeeee rene at ywreees peseewese oe8 
J A single layer of 8-ounce burlap or rough cotton cloth such as is 
‘ used in the making of 100-pound sacks is sufficient to prevent Street. . ee ecee cess eeeeeeeeceeeeseseeeseseeee 
, ‘ranberry winterkilling, according to the Massachusetts Experi- ; Pats 
l ment Station, which conducted such experiments during the past City and Sta rede ceereereeeeeeseesesesessseseee 
y two Winters. More cranberries were gathered from protected $2.00 « Year fer U.S. © Conedion—Fereign $3.00 
. than from unprotected vines. ‘Two thicknesses of tobacco cloth, ; ay 
also tried for protection, did not prove to be effective. | 
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Richard Haughland 


Landscape Consultant - Horticulturist 


My thirty-five years experience, in natural de- 

velopment of estates, available anywhere in 

New England. 

414 Columbia Road Boston 25, Mass. 
GEneva 6-2125 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !5,4 LOVELY 


GARDEN AT 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases ... modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 


New! | a 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 











EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 
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* . 
e STEELE’S ‘*‘\ JUMBO MIXED” e 
D4 The super strain of famous ‘‘Mastodon"’ Giants e 

from a leading specialist grower. Early-blooming. e 
@ Long-stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 @ 
@ inches across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00. ©@ 
@ Cultural suggestions free. 2 pkts. $1.80 — 3 pkts. @ 
e 2.50. s 
7 ROBERT L. POULSON - 
@ 184-15 Cambridge Road ¢ Jamaica3,N. Y. @ 





BLUE STARFLOWER 


Loveliest, easiest, and longest flowering of 
winter forcing bulbs, you will like the big 
blossom-stars of soft blue. Then, too, it is 
hardy in the garden. 20 bulbs for $1.00, 50 
for $2.40. Unique bulb catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE ™oortstown 


NEW JERSEY 





HARROLD’S PEDIGREED 











SJ WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


OLD’S 


ALITY ROSES * BULBS 
AL TREES and SHRUBS 
d BERRY PLANTS 





Box 29-H 


GRANT'S PASS, 
OREGON 










Send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 







Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Keaily reliable. 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


- —_ 


amounts, all the eleven nutrient ele- 


Milhons in satisfactory 












ments growing things must get from the 


soil fgr normal growth and development. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Tree Peonies 
From page 289 


9. Ubatama (Japanese). Has very large 
| carmine-shaded, almost black flowers with 
incurved petals. It is very outstanding and 
is sometimes called black king. I like it 
very much. 

10. Beikoku (Japanese). Semi-double 
flesh pink, very good and blooms freely. 
The buds are a little tender in the early 
Spring so it needs a little covering from 
early frosts. Tall, prolific bloomer. 

11. Souvenir de Maxime Cornu (Lutea). 
This has large 7 14 to 10-inch double yellow, 
heavily shaded orange-salmon flowers. 
It is a fragrant, profuse bloomer doing with- 
out much attention. It also won the purple 
ribbon in a spring flower show as the best 
| flower in the show. 

12. Satin Rouge (Lutea). Has very large, 
double, blood-red flowers seven to 934 
inches. The petals have a satin appearance, 
passing to a darker shade of red after a few 
days. Very fragrant. 

I like to water my plants during the 
_ month of April or as soon as the frost is out 

of the ground; also, during the months of 
| August and September when they are mak- 
ing buds for the next season’s bloom. They 
require a little more plant food than her- 
baceous peonies. 





Plant Iris 
From page 291 


growing, I think there is so much time 
gained. 

No further fertilizing is necessary. In the 
Spring, a light application of superphos- 
phate or commercial fertilizer is beneficial. 
In the second Fall a dressing of bone meal is 
good. But otherwise, the soil should be rich 
enough until time to reset the plant. 

If drainage is poor, it is standard practice 
to raise the beds several inches above the 
surrounding ground. If the soil is heavy, 
mixing in sand is desirable. Other soil con- 
ditioners are coming into use — such as 
coarse vermiculite or cocoa hulls. These 
can be used as a mulch in the Fall and dug 
in in the Spring. 

Above all, keep the garden clean. Keep 
weeds out, and pull off leaves as they be- 
come yellow and dry. But do not cultivate 
deeply — if you do, you will cut off the 
_ hairlike feeding roots and hinder develop- 
ment of the plant. A scraper which scrapes 
the surface of the ground and cuts off the 
weeds is best. Do it often enough so the 
weeds do not become large. 

If the plants are sprayed several times in 
the Spring with D.D.T. and Fermate, 
borer, leaf spot and other fungus diseases 
will be largely eliminated. I believe it also 
is helpful as a preventative of soft rot. Soft 
rot, particularly rot of the bloom-stalk, 
seems often to be brought on by Spring 
freezes following damp, warm weather. 

A light mulch on the iris garden is almost 
| necessary in New England and other cold 





climates, but a heavy mulch, especially if 
left on too long, encourages early growth, 
dampness around the new leaves, and is apt 
to result in rot. Having plenty of oak leaves 
—I use these. Others use salt hay, pine 
needles, cranberry cuttings, excelsior or 
even an inch of coarse vermiculite or sand. 
The object is to prevent the alternate 
freezing, thawing and heaving, and not to 
keep the plants warm. But, leaving the 
mulch on too long, is worse than no mulch. 
Take it off as soon as growth begins, even 
if light freezes come later. 

If you are a hopeless iris enthusiast, sat- 
isfied with two to three week’s bloom a 
year, or have extensive beds where other 
flowers can be grown, you may want to 
have nothing but iris in the iris bed. But I 
want bloom throughout the year. Some of 
the most beautiful iris gardens I have seen 
have iris spaced through the garden inter- 
spersed with other perennials. Hybrid 
lupins, sweet rocket and long-spurred col- 
umbines bloom with the iris in effective 
combination. I plant also hemerocallis and 
phlox down the middle of the beds for later 
bloom. Lilies make good accents. Pansies, 
violas, and little “‘Johnny-jump-ups”’ also 
make spots of color in front. Why not plant 
dwarf iris here and there along the edge and 
prolong the iris season? Chrysanthemums 
make Fall bloom. But give the iris plenty 
of room and air. Do not choke them with 
plants which cover the ground. The rhizome 
must have sun on it to mature properly. 

No discussion of varieties is given in this 
article. But pick out those which are good 
growers, and have a long season of bloom, 
and are free flowering. The Symposium 
List of the American Iris Society is a good 
guide. And in the most effective gardens, 
the lighter tones predominate. Light blues, 
pale yellows, whites, the new “pinks” all 
make beautiful displays. The lighter tones 
“carry”. They prolong the iris day into 
dusk and even dark. Did you ever look at a 
clump of white or light yellow iris by moon- 
light? It is glorious. Masses of these lighter 
tones, with the darker ones for accent in 
smaller groups, make the garden that 
attracts visitors. 


Parochetus communis 


Parochetus communis, commonly known 
as blue oxalis, is easily raised from seed. 
It makes a tangled growth, somewhat mat- 
like, which droops in profusion over the 
rim of the container, hiding the pot from 
view. The verdant leafage is remindful of 
clover and the blossoms are tiny elfins of 
lavender blue, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink in the form of miniature sweet 
peas. Parochetus likes a great deal of mois- 
ture and is best watered from below. It 
makes a good plant for a hanging basket 
and prefers a light soil. In the Summer, my 
blue oxalis seemed happy sitting in the 
shade beside the pool near the blue iris 
and received no especial care other than 
the water kept in the saucer through dry 
weather. 

— Naomi M. INnGALLs. 
Ludlow, Vt 
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Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the helhchaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 


1 to 3 eye size, 8 for............$1 

Ste S eye size, S for...cccccccce Hl 

5 to 10 eye size, 3 for............$1 
All will bloom next spring 


ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and sonny 
Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 














COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. . 


TREE ee 





Dedham, Mass. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


for iMustrated CATALOG 
of Of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
full Color 








Vay Porslingel, 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
x $876 © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


jl: 








H Our catalogue listing hun- 
0 an dreds of varieties of Daffo- 


dils and Narcissi, Tulips and 











Hyacinths, Crocus‘’and Scil- 
H AY las, etc., will be sent free 
upon request. 
Care of P. van Deursen 
G ARDEN © American and British: 
@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 
© House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 
Write for our listing of Fall bulbs 


J. Heemskerk Sassenheim-Holland 
BOOKS @ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 
Domestic and Foreign 
COLORFUL TULIPS 
Dept. H, FULLERTON, MARYLAND 











Peonies « Irises « Bulbs 
Day Lilies - Poppies > Mums 
FREE—Beautiful Color List, 

Catalog No. 68 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Glory-Bower a Joy 


If one wants a vine, a large vine that in 
Winter will make a living frame for a sunny 
window and in late Summer, with its un- 
usual blossoms, add cheer to a porch or 
some light but partially shaded location, 
then I heartily recommend the Glory-bower 
Vine, Clerodendron thompsoniae. It is a 
plant with a smooth, light green leaves on 
the new growth but very dark and some- 
what quilted when mature. The blossoms, 
which are clustered, have a pure white calyx 
and a brilliant crimson corolla, creating a 
striking picture in contrasts. The calyxes 
last for weeks and during that time take 
on a touch of rose coloring. A light peaty 
soil is required and should be moist at all 
times. While all cuttings do not root, a fair 
proportion do. Good roots will form in 
water and are easily transferred to potting 
soil where they continue to grow into little 
robust plants. 

—FERNE 
College of the Gucke 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


f LECTURES ) 


On Rhododendrons and Hollies. With 
& Kodachrome slides including some fine 
ones just taken in England. 


G. G. NEARING 


{ Demarest + 


S. KELLENBERGER 
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New Jersey 








Plant AUTEN PEONIES 


Famous for color, Auten Peonies are different. They lead 
the world in many types and colors. New rose fragrant 
doubles, unfading reds, early red hybrids, Singles, Japs. 
Many price reductions for 1949. Free List. Free Peony with 
certain orders. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., Box T, Princeville, Ill. 
































CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
£2.50, payable in advance. 





DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH lists 150 of the 
world’s finest Daffodils at popular prices. Your early 
order will bring a rich reward in extra bulbs. MRS. 
EMELENE M. COLE, Coos Bay, Oregon. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HORTICULTURIST: Veteran, experienced estate gar- 
dener superintendent, Commercial farm manager, Nur- 
sery and greenhouse manager and US government 
eeennnes-Seanagee. Box 29, care of HORTICUL- 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Skilled working gardener for country es- 
tate near Alexandria, Virginia. British preferred and 
should be single. If married wife might find position in 
household. Small cottage available. Write full particu- 
lars Box 186, Route 1, Alexandria, Virginia. 








WANTED, assistant gardener an private estate in 
Virginia. Greenhouse and outside experience necessary. 
House supplied. State wages expected. Box 30, care of 
Horticulture. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Reasonable 
prices. Dauntless, Hyperion, Marcus, Nebraska, Rajah, 
Wisp $3.25. Canari, Milady, Starlight, $7.00. Also fine 
iris. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 Montgom- 
ery Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


NURSER Y GARDEN FOR SALE. “Paxton Gardens," 

state highway, city line, Worcester, Mass. Beautifully 

landscaped, rock perennial plants, bulbs, shrubs, rasp- 

berries, strawberries. Established business, no compe- 

tition. New 8-room home, 2 car garage. Retiring. Ad- 

dress, F. J. CAMBER, Star Route 4125, Worcester, 
ass. 


SAVE 25% BY ORDERING AUGUST or September 
deliveries “when dividing Hemerocallis (day lilies). 
Choicest named, labeled varieties. Red, Pink, Purple, 
o> and Bicolors. Free list. AMARYLLIS GAR- 

NS, 15 Screven Avenue Northeast, Box H, At- 
aM Georgia. 


TRY OUR HERB VINEGARS WITH SALADS, 
Our Herb Mustards with Cold Cuts; Our Refreshing 
Herb Teas, either hot or cold. Write for descriptive 
folders. YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 Union 
Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 


IRIS — 10 beautiful Iris labeled including China Maid 
$2.00 postpaid. SUNSET VIEW IRIS GARDENS, 
Constantine, Mich. 

















AGAIN THIS FALL, the finest in Imported and Do- 
mestic Bulbs, at the lowest possible prices. Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, and many others. Send 
NOW for beautiful colored catalog. LOUIS N. RAHR, 
950 South 61st Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffo- 
dil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred Olympia, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. Half bushel at 
bushel rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of Mississippi 
River. Send for our free illustrated folder giving other 
excellent values in daffodils for naturalizing. RIVER'S 
EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester 
County, Virginia. 





ARRANGE YOUR FLOWERS for home or show the 
English way by following the new series of illustrated 
articles by Julia Clements in MY GARDEN, the fa- 
mous British monthly magazine read throughout the 
world by all flower and garden lovers. Subscription $4 
a year postpaid, send checks or dollar bills to— MY 
GARDEN (H) 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. England. 





DELPHINIUM Pacific Giant, prize winner, also Prim- 

roses large blooming; fresh seed in July. Free catalog. 

—— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
,» Wash. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS Giant double blooming 
delphiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 
for $3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONE YBEE HAVEN 
Dover, N. J. 





BETTER AZALEAS FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 2-year 
bushy and budded plants $1.00; 3-year $1.50; 4-year 
$2.00. One extra plant with orders for ten received by 
September. Best evergreens Coral Bell, Hexe, Hinode- 
giri, Pink Pearl, Pink Pericat, Salmon Beauty, Snow, 
Sweetheart Supreme and other kinds and sizes. 
a GARDENS, 209 S. Barksdale, Memphis, 
‘enn. 





TULIPS — 12 blooming parrots, six varieties including 
Sunshine, $1.50 postpaid. NOVELTY BULB GAR- 
DENS, No. 1, Alderwood Manor, Wash. 





STERUBERGIA LUTEA BULBS $1.60 per doz. 
Single blue hyacinths, $1.25 per doz. VIRGINIA BLUE 
RIDGEWAY FARM, Charlottesville, Ga. 





BANISH BARE SPOTS!!!—No Green Thumb 
needed with amazingly NEW won't burn FMG (For 
More Growth) Plant food soil builder. If YOU have 
BARE spots where Nothing will Grow e A SICK house 
lanteA SPOTTY lawneToo SANDY soil ¢ Too 
EAVY soil e Too many ANT hillse Too many JAP 
beetle grubs. 


Then Build your soil — feed your plants. Kill many 
soil pests in one operation. Amaze your neighbors. Be 
proud of your growing things. Easy to use — mostly 
organic. Made and sold by a Grower for all growing 
things. FREE valuable cultural !eaflets with each bag. 
Order now at $1.98 per bushel bag, prepaid. FRANK’S 
MARKET GARDEN, Growers Since 1919, 1398 
Allen Street, Springfield, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Oriental poppies, peonies, hemerocallis 
and iris, also Spring flowering bulbs. Send for our price 
list. TOPNOTCH GARDENS, Chesterton, Ind. 





RHODODENDRON Rhododendron 
(carolinianum) ; Native azaleas; rel; Dogwood, 
White pine, Kalmia. List free. NATURE! S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


a 
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; The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


JOIN NOW 


and enjoy the following 
privileges of membership: 


Subscription to Horticulture 

Gardening advice 

Philadelphia Flower Show — one 
free admission 

Chrysanthemum Show 

Displays in the Rooms 

Lectures 

Garden Visits 

Library 

Year Book 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania 


ANNUAL DUES — $5.00 
* 
Life Membership Fee $75.00 
* 
Office and Library Hours 


June 15 to September 15 
Week Days 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays Closed 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


es 
Horticultural Hall 
e 


Exhibition of Products 


of Children’s Gardens 
AUGUST 23 — 2-6 P.M. 
AUGUST 24—1-6 P.M. 
NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Gladiolus Show 


AUGUST 25 — 2-9 P.M. 
AUGUST 26—9-9 P.M. 


€ 


Admission Free 








CU 


| GARDENS OF CHINA 


$ The Horticultural Society 
of New York, inc. 


‘ 157 W. 58th STREET 
‘ ESSEX HOUSE 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Pl 7 -0915 
7 ‘ 
LIBRARY 


Now that our gardens are about to reach 
the peak of summer-time bloom, perhaps it 
is time for all good gardeners who have la- 
bored well for this beauty, to relax and enjoy 
reading some recently published garden 
books. Here are a few in which you may be 
interested: 


AMERICAN Rose ANNUAL 1949 
PRIMULAS IN THE GARDEN 
TITANS OF THE SOIL 
Orcuips ARE Easy To Grow 
AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS 
How to Grow ANNUALS 
Favorite FLowers 1n CoOLor 
A HorticutturaL WHo Was WHo 


Saruss AND VINES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
Our pleasantly air-conditioned library is 
open to all for reference and research. If you 
have a gardening problem, you are invited 
$ to drop in any Tuesday or Friday between 
4 2 and 5 P.M., when our Consulting Horti- 
culturist is on duty to assist you. 


LIBRARY HOURS 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Monday through Friday 
: Closed on Saturday 
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She 
MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


‘Board of Trustees 


Mrs. Walter O. Briggs 
! Mr. V. R. DePetris 
Miss E. Genevieve Gillette 
Mr. Charles B. Greening 
Mrs. Isabel M. Grunau 
Mr. Harry H. Hobbs 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes 
Mr. Floyd D. Johnson 
Mr. Lee E. Joslyn, Jr. 
Mr. N. I. W. Kriek 
Mrs. James O. Murfin 
Mr. Carl W. Naas 
Dr. H. B. Tukey 
Mrs. George E. Villerot 
Prof. H. O. Whittemore 


Write in your suggestions 
for projects for the 
1949-50 Program 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
































Aug. 27-28. Inglewood, Calif. Dahlia Show at 
Manchester High School. 

Aug. 27-28. Everett, Wash. Snohomish County 
Rose and Dahlia Society, Floral Hall, Forest 
Park. 

Oct. 12-14. Philadelphia, Pa. Display of Herbs, 
in the rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, 389 Suburban Station Bldg. 
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Aug. 4-7. Long Beach, Calif. Long Beach Flower 
Show, Municipal Auditorium. 


Aug. 9-10. New York, N. Y. Gladiolus Show of 


the Horticultural Society of New York, at the | 
Essex House, 59th St. and Central Park South 


near Seventh Ave. 

Aug. 17-18. Manchester, Mass. Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables of the 
North Shore Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Manchester. 

Aug. 17-18. West Boothbay Harbor, Me. Flower 
Show of the Boothbay Region Garden Club at 
Oake Grove Casino. 


| Aug. 19-20. Victoria, B. C. Victoria Horticultural 


Society Silver Anniversary Show at Bay St. 
Armouries. 


| Aug. 20. Tewksbury, Mass. Meeting of the N. E. 


Branch of the American Begonia Society at 
F. I. Carter & Sons. 


Aug. 20-21. Everett, Wash. Annual exhibition 


by the Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society. 


Aug. 20-21. Santa Ana, Calif. Orange County 


Dahlia Society, Y. M. C. A. Gym. 

Aug. 22-25. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minn. Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Men’s Garden 
Club of America. 

Aug. 22-26. Baltimore, Md. Twenty-fifth Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 

Aug. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Gardens at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Aug. 25. Lewiston, Me. Annual Exhibition of the 
Maine Gladiolus Society at the Armory. 

Aug. 25-26. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition, 
New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural 


Hall. 





While They Last 


EXTRA COPIES OF 





GARDEN WEEK 
GUIDE BOOK 


Tour maps and descriptions of the 
100 best gardens and most famous 
historical houses around Greater 
Boston. 


AVAILABLE NOW 
AT MAILING COST ALONE 





” 


Send six cents in stamps to: 


GARDEN WEEK 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


| 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15 














Oct. 18-20. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show 
Judging School sponsored by the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania and the Pennsy!- 
vania Horticultural Society at Strawbridge 
and Clothier Auditorium. 

Nov. 4-6. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety in the Field House, Swarthmore College. 


HORTICULTURE 
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INCOMPARABILIS 


CARLTON, broad overlapping flat perianth, large expanded cup. 

Whole flower of soft uniform yellow. Free flowering, strong grower. 
GLAMOR, creamy-white perianth with a bright red edge, yellow cup. 
FORTUNE, flat, overlapping perianth, crown of coppery red-orange. 
HELIOS, creamy-yellow perianth, star shaped, pale orange cup, frilled. 


JOHN EVELYN, pure white perianth 5 to 6 inches across, flat crown 
almost 2 inches in dia., of soft apricot, frilled. 

MARION CRAN, perianth pale yellow, star shaped; crown orange. 

MONIQUE, white perianth, large, grilled crown, yellow, red edge. 


SCARLET ELEGANCE, golden yellow perianth, long cup of deep red. 


SOLARIO, pure white perianth, very large deep yellow crown. 


BARRII 


ARANJUEZ, bright yellow perianth, deep yellow cup, red edged. 

FIRETAIL, broad creamy perianth, flat crimson-scarlet crown. 

LADY DIANA MANNERS, creamy-white perianth, orange-scarlet 
crown. 

LADY KESTEVEN, pure snow white perianth with blood red cup. 

MRS. BARCLAY, pale primrose perianth, frilled canary yellow crown, 
edged orange-scarlet. 

PRINCESS MIRIAM, pure white perianth, golden yellow crown, 


carmine-red edged. 
LEEDSII 
DAISY SCHAEFFER, creamy-white perianth, large yellow cup, 
tinged green. 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH, broad white perianth, pale canary cup. 
R. O. BACKHOUSE, ivory white perianth, fringed apricot trumpet. 
SOUTHERN GEM, white perianth, pale citron crown, to creamy- 
white with age. 
SUDA, white perianth, bell shaped trumpet of pinkish amber. 
TUNIS, apricot pink trumpet — large white perianth. 
WHITE LADY, white perianth, pretty citron-yellow cup. 


CYCLAMINEUS 
CYCLAMINEUS, yellow cyclamen-flowered daffodil, perianth is 
reflexed. 
FEBRUARY GOLD, improved, golden yellow cyclamineus. 


JONQUILLA and JONQUILLA HYBRIDS 
GOLDEN SCEPTRE, rich gold yellow, 1 or 2 scented blossoms per ste m. 
JONQUIL DOUBLE, similar to single jonquil, double flowers. 
ORANGE QUEEN, golden orange color, 3 to 4 flowers per stem. 





ALL TOP SIZE * ALL TOP QUALITY 


Order now for September delivery 


$4.95 


per dozen 
postpaid in N. E. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS — ALL YELLOW 
KING ALFRED, clear rich yellow trumpet of good size and substance. 
LORD WELLINGTON, rich golden yellow flower of perfect shape. 
MAGNIFICENCE, medium yellow perianth, deep yellow trumpet. 
REMBRANDT, lovely shaped, large golden yellow daffodil, early. 


ALL WHITE or ALMOST WHITE 
BEERSHEBA, pure white perianth and trumpet, sturdy foliage. 
MAD. DE GRAAFF, perianth pure white, trumpet pale primrose to 
white. 

MRS. E. H. KRELAGE, sulphur white trumpet. 

ROXANE, large flower, well overlapped, white perianth, creamy 
trumpet. 

W. P. MILNER, a miniature with white trumpet and perianth. 


PERIANTH WHITE, TRUMPET YELLOW (BI-COLOR) 


QUEEN BICOLOR, pure white, overlapped, flat perianth, yellow 
trumpet. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, yellow trumpet, white perianth, free flower- 


ing. 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM, primrose perianth, yellow trumpet. 
SPRING GLORY, excellent early forcing bicolor. 


TRIANDUS HYBRIDS 
TRIANDUS MOONSHINE, creamy-white, star shaped. 
TRIANDUS THALIA, pure white flowers, good indoors or rock garden. 


POETAZ 


CHEERFULNESS, 2 or 3 blooms on stem, double creamy -white 


center. 

EARLY PERFECTION, 4 to 5 flowers on stem, white petals, yellow 
cup. 

GERANIUM, white perianth, orange-scarlet cup, 4 or more flowers 
on stem. 

L’ INNOCENCE, yellow cup, white perianth, very early. 

ST. AGNES, pure white perianth, citron-yellow cup, free flowering. 


POETICUS VARIETIES 
ACTAEA, white perianth, canary yellow eye, edged fiery red. 
HORACE, solid snow white perianth, almost entirely scarlet eye. 
OLD PHEASANT’S EYE, snow white perianth, yellow eye, edged 
orange-red. 
ORNATUS, forcing variety, white perianth, yellow eye, rimmed red. 
ORNATUS MAXIMUS, best Poeticus for forcing, greatly improved. 
SARCHEDON, white perianth, deep yellow eye, crimson-scarlet 
margin. 


DOUBLE VARIETIES 
DAPHNE, large, double, snow white, sweet scented, prized for cutting. 
HOLLAND’S GLORA, the double Emperor, full double, tearose color. 
MARA COPLAND, semi-double, creamy-white with orange-red. 
ORANGE PHOENIX, rose-shaped flower, white with reddish center. 
TEXAS, very large, golden yellow interspersed with brilliant orange. 
TWINK, semi-double of creamy-yellow and gold orange, tall, strong. 





IMPORTANT 


TREELAND reserves the right to limit quantities of any or all 
varieties. This list is only partial, dozens of other varieties too 
numerous to list herein will be included in this sale. 





TREE-LAND, INC. 


New Englana’s Finest Nursery Stock 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
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within 24 hours! 


So astonishing, it seems almost unbelievable when, within 24 hours, improved foliage 
proves that Hydro-Chemical Feeding has again saved a fine tree whose owners had 
given it up for lost. 


This emergency ‘Invigoration’ treatment is exclusive with Bartlett and a development 
of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories; it is a veritable “shot-in-the-arm” providing 
a forceful and immediate assimilation of nutritive stimulants by trees whose condition 
is so bad that normal feeding methods are of no avail. It’s no half-way measure... 
a tree either responds quickly, or not at all. However, successful ‘Invigoration’ followed 
by a convalescence of feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food can restore full health 
and vigor to your trees and save their beavty and value for you. 


So don’t consider any ailing tree beyond help; call your Bartlett representative and 
find out whether Hydro-Chemical Feeding can be the answer; remember, your trees 
are worth saving! 


FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut H « 8 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 
to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. i T R t ' E xX p F R T CG O 
* 
HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


“ 


a wu i BRANCH OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 

‘ . ZONE bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 

SeosWeececeoe i { Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 

: Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 

STATE " J TEL Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
ee ee eecececeeoceosesee York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, 

Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; 


(Oe ote CS A SA CO A NE GENE AMRIT SGU “ 
Kingsport, Tenn. 





